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PREFACE. 

The foliowiog pages may be considered rather as a 
Collection of the Beauties of M. Bsrquin» tbao 
as a literally abridged translation, of that work, scTcral 
original thoughts and observations being occa^onally 
mtrodnced intQ different parts of them* 

The stories here collected are of the niost interest-' 
iDg kind, since Virtue is constantly represented as th^ 
fountain of happiness, and vice as the source of 
every evil. Nothing extravagant or romantic will be 
found in these tales : neilh|r enchanted castles, nor 
supernatural agents, but such scenes are exhibited as 
come .within the i^each of the observations of young 
people in common life ; the whole biejng made familiar 
by an innocent turn of thought and expression, waii 
applied to describe their amusements, their pursuits, 
and their necessities. 

As a useful and instructive Pocket hooking-Glass, 
we recommend it for the instruction of every youth, 
whether miss or master; it is a mkror that will not 
flatter tliem, nor lead them into error ; it displays the 
follies and improper putst^its of the youthful breast, 
points out the dangerous paths they sometimes tread, 
and clears the way to the Temple' of Honour and 
Fame, 
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MH MM of tii€ Viiki^s HI the neigUbourbood 
^ tb€ xnetropdia^ lived iittle A^olpbus, vvho 
'ib&d i^he mmforuine to lose hie ^odier^ beforip 
he load neached iiid «igb(h year. No€wit>b* 
standing hi« «arly age, this lo&s mack a $4:rMig 
Jmpt'essibi] on his mkid^ and e!vid^Q% a^cted 
<«tie Aatiural gaiety 4if bis 4i&positioii. *ll«s 
dunt; the good Mrs. Clarkson, soon^took^iioft 



e tITTLB ADOLVHUS. 

home to her hotise^ in order to remove him 
from the scene of his aiBiction^ and to preveot 
his grief adding to the inconsolable sorrows of 
his father. 

After the usual time^ they left off their 
mourning; but, though little Adolphus ^ect* 
ed cheerftdness, yet his tender heart still felt 
for the loss of his mother. His father^ ^hom 
he sometimes visited, could not avoid qjbserving 
how little Adolphus endeavoured to conceal his 
grief; and this consideration made him feel the 
more for the loss of a wife, who had given birth 
to so promising a child. This made such aa 
impression on his mind, that every one fore- 
saw it would bring on his final dissolution. 

iPoor Adolphus had notheen tas^e4ii» dear 
father for some time: for, whenever he propo- 
sed it to his aunty she constantly found some 
excuse to put it off, - The reason was, that 
Mr. Clarkson being so ill, she feared that see- 
ing liim in that condition would increase the 
grief of Adolphus too much, and lay on his 
heart a load too heavy for him to support. In 
shorty the loss of his wife, and his uneasiness 
for his soli/ put an end to Mr. Clarkson's life* 
4>n the day before he reached the fiftieth year 
of his age* 



Tbe next morniog, Kttle Adolphos thnr ad- 
dressed his auQt: ^'-iTbisis my dear fmther^f 
birth-daj, I will go and see hin^ and wish him 
joy/' She endeaVoured to persuade him frbm 
It 5 but^ when she found that aH Jier ei^deaVoora 
were in vain^ she consented, and then burst 
into a flood of tears. Ilie little youth wat 
alarmed, and almost afrai4 to ask any ques« 
tions. At last, '^ I fear/' said he, ^' my deu' 
papa is either ill or dead. Tell me, my dear, 
aunt, for I must and will know: I will jleep 
no more till I see my dear Sskther, who so ten-^ 
derly loves me.'* 

Mrs« Clarkson . was unable to ipeak; bat 
when Adolphus saw his aunt take out his 
mourning clothes, he was too well satisfied of 
what had happened. ^My^arpapa is dead!'' 
cried he ; ^^ O my papa, my mamma! botk 
dead ! What will become of poor Addlphus!** 
and then fainted, when Mrs. Clarkson focuKi 
it difficult to bring him to his sens^. 

As soon as he was a lUtle come to himsdf, 
'^ Do not afflict yourself, my dear child,'' said 
bis aunt, '^ your parents are both living in hea- 
ven, and will intercede with God to take care 
of you while on earth. While fa«.yeiterda^ 



4 UTtlftl AIK>I*t«V4» 

^M d^jng^ bki lltet pniyer wi» foe jfytrn^ ftnd 

♦••:^ ^ - . •/. .:• • ;.[.•• '.-. 

^iWfa^U 4iin^ i^m father die yt^tetdB^ 
avbtie- 1 Iwm.Mikinf^^f the. pkctmr^ . I sfabuM 
iMs idajDitoteoa HttnigUiB^ Ob! let; me ^ 
mad sba^him^ Ittnce I banaat now ^dUinirb bin^ 
or atake hijti MwkoLppj on ;8^ accormit. Pnty» 

'.'. .y '\ .} ^ .11 !. '/ .':-.•;.!..- J ' : 
< ISrsLiiGrdrksNi rio^Uii0trtti8tbisuilp6ittti» 
«lbet^^ anld ^agiq^d t6 ^ iderig Krkk.hiciiy 
provided he would promise to keep iiiittself 
composed. " You see my sorrow," said she, . 
^ line} Ikot imoch 1 mu gmved far the Joss of 
»l>rotiber^.Who w» g66d, ohasiniibikr, itud hnat*^ 
'teakw^'niiid ftom wheat bMuty. I received tkm 
ghsatte part ^i Ube mental of my livelihood. 
Though;!, an. nr^ l^t poor and helpleds^ yet 
I'lamit im IrmiddetBDey aad yott ihaU »ee me <ay 
bt Kit>re. -IjA me «ntre«it yoti, my dear <chiU^ 
to do the^MBK*^ PodfjAfdloiphi^s^ireiimsed he 
would do as she would wish, him ; when Mrs. 
Chafacb^toalc bim Mf tha.kaodl, and fed kim 
to^e 4a€lhiiichd]y< icep^« . 

* iAs^aodn ^ iSieff emerai tsome to tbe. koaae^ 
4idol|Anif irt^pod from^^hn anmt, and n^rtied 
into the room where kia father lay ii^ his cof- 



threw himself on the breAtllles* body et bk. 
dear 'papa. After lying some little time in that 
Hftle^ Without being: Mt^ 9pt$ii, be at kst 
nised Us Dule boftdly amil ^^ ^tit, ^< See bo# 
yottr fobr AcIq^«m erkis fer hiiving lost you I 
Wben mi|BHn«t dte4> yon comlToned tfi^, llb^fi^ 
jm wept yourself ; b«ifc now td whom afti I Itf 
look fof ^cofisfortj' O m^ dear papa/ my good 

:,....:; .-. :! . : :. ^. •:/ .-^ ;/'•;''' ' 
By this i4me hk aitiiitf got intb «be^iroo«i|f 
and^ with the assistance of the neighbours, 
^ed hiiiii fn>m th^ e^rffifi; aind^drned him to 
a friend's hbuse, ik order to keep him there 
tiU bis f^her should' be buried; fet hh atfot 
dpeadod the tbeughts cf letting liim folte# 
the funeral. 

The solemn scene was tiow preptiing, and- 
the bell began to tol^ which Addphiis heard^ 
and every stroke of it pierced his little in* 
nocent heart* The woman to whose ca^ he 
had been left, having slept inco another iroem>' 
he took that opportunity to regkihlirs liberty^ 
got cMit'df doors, ai^ ran towards tliech^rdi'-' * 
yard* On his arrival there lie found the f«*- 
neral service finished, and the grave filling up, 
when, on a sudden, a cry was heard, ^ het mp 
MS 



be buried with tny deair papa.** He thetS: 
jumped into tha grave. 

Such a scene m^at naturally a£fect eyegr one 
who »aw it. They pulled him out of the graye^ 
and oarried him hojd^e pale and speechless. Per 
several days he refused almost ev^ry kind of 
sustenance, being at intervals subject to faints 
ing.fits. After some time, however, .the con- 
folations and advice of his goDd aunt appeared 
to have some weight with him, ' and the ten^ 
peftt in his little heart began to abate* 

This affectionate ponduct of Adolphus waa 
the conversation for miles round their habita-^ 
tion, and at last reached the ears of a wealthy 
iperchant, who had formerly been . a little ac-^ 
guainted with the deceased Mr. Clarjcsoq. He 
accordingly went to see the good Adolphus, 
and, feeling for hi3 distresses, took him homei 
with him, and treated him as his son, 

Adolphus soon gained the highest opinion 
of the merchant, ^d as be grew up, grew 
more and more in. his favour. At the age of 

. twen^, he conducted himself with so much 
ability and integrity, that, the merchant took 

, him into partnership, and marHed him to hU 
only daughter. 
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•Adolphus hltd always too great a sotil to be 
ungenerous; for 6ven during his younger dayi 
he denied himself every kind of extravagance^ 
in order to support his aunt; and when he came 
into possession of a wife and fortune^ he placed 
her in a comfortable station for the remainder 
of her life. As for himself^ he every year, on 
his father's birth-day, passed it in a retired 
room alone, sometimes indulging a tear, and^ 
sometimes lifting up his /heart to heaven, from 
whence he had received so much. 

My little readers, if yoti have the happiness 
still to have parents living, be tbanMal to God, 
and be sensible of the blessing you enjoy. Be 
cautious how you do any thing to offend them ; 
and sh6uld you offend them undesignedly, re&t 
neither night nor day till you have obtained 
their forgiveness. Reflect. on, and enjoy the 
happiness that you are hot like poor little 
Adolphus, bereft of your fathers and mothers, 
and left in the hands, though of a good, yet 
poor aunt. 
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ISToTlfliNcl ciati be m€>te nut&ral and pkiasitig 
that! to dee young children fond of their pk* 
retots. The birds of the air, atid eren the wiM 
inhabitants of the fore^, love and are beloYt<| 
by their yoiang pix>getty* 

Little Anabella was six years old, ^ery fond 
of her maimna, and delighted in following her 
every \vhere. Her mother being one day obli- 
ged to go to market, wished to leave her little 
daughter -ikt home,* thinking it would be too 
fatiguing for Anabella, and troubkeome to her* 
self; but the child's entreaties to go were sok 



earnest and .preislog, tbat ber mother could 
not iritbstand tbtn^ and ca last coaseated to 
her r€q«e^. 

Hie cloak and bonnet were soon on, and the 
Itltle maid set off with* her mamma in. high 
spirits. Such wiaVthe badness of the paths in, 
some places^ that it was impossible for them 
to walk hand in handy so that Anabella was 
sometinies obliged to trodge on by herself be-- 
hind her mamma ; but these were snch kind 
of hardships as her little spirit was above com- 
plaining of. 

The town now. appeared in vigbt^ ^apd Ae 
nearer they approached it, the more the paths 
were thronged with people. Anabdla was 
often separated from her mamma; butthk did 
not at present much disturb her, as by skip* 
ping over^a rut, or slipj^iag betwe^i the people 
as they pasted, she soon got up again to her hmv 
ther. However, the nearer they approached the 
market, the crowd of coorse increased, which 
kept her eyes in full employment to spy which 
way her mother went; but a little chaise drawn 
1^ six dogs having attracted b(>r attention, she 
stopped to look at them, and by that means 
lost sight of her mother, which soon became 
the cause of much uneasiness to her. 
b5 



10 ANABELLA's JOURNEY. 

Here^ my little ^eaders^ let me pause for m 
moment to give you this necessary advice. 
When you walk abroad with your parents or 
servants^ never look much dbout you, unless 
you have hold of their hand, or some part of 
their apparel. And I hope it will not be 
deemed impertinent to give similar advice to 
parents and servants, to take care that children 
dp net wander from them, since, from such 
neglect, many fatal accidents have happened. 
' But to proceed. — 

Little Anabella had not gazed on. this object 
of novelty for more 'than a minute, before she 
recollected her mianmia, and turned about to 
look for her ; but no . mamma was there, and 
now the afflictions of her heart began. She 
called aloudi *' Mamma, mamma;" but no 
mamma answered. She then crawled up a 
bank, which afforded her a view all around ; 
but no mamma-^was to be seen. She now burst 
into a flood of tears, and sat herself down at 
the foot of the bank, by which people were 
passing and repassing in great numbers. 

Almost every body that passed said some- 
thing or other to her, but none offered to help 
her tp find her mother. " What is the matter 
with you, my little dear," said one, ^' that you 
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ciy so sadly r '5 I have lost ipy mamma ;^ 
aaid Anabella^ as well as the grief of her heart 
would permit her to speak. Another told her 
never to mind it, she would find her again bj 
and by. Some said, '*. Do mot cry so, child, 
there is nobody that will run away with you." 
$ome pitied her, and others laughed at her; 
but not one offered to give her any assistance. 

Such, my little pupils, is the Conduct of most 
people.. When any misfortune brings you in- 
to trouble, you will find enough ready to pity 
you, but few who will give you any material 
assistance. They will tell you, what you then 
know yourselves, that you should not have 
done so and so; they will be sorry for you, 
and then take their leave o^ you. 

Little Anabella, however, was soon relieved 
from her present terrible anxieties. A poor 
old woman with eggs ai^d butter in a basket 
happened to be that day going* to the same 
market, whither Anabella's mother was gon« 
before her. 

Seeing Anabella in so much distress, still 

crjring as if her little heart would break, she 

went up to her, and asked her what, was th« 

cause of those tears that fell from her little 

b6 



dieeks ? She told her she liad lost faeriiianii!sr« 
"And to whit place, «iy dear/' caried the oW 
W€mian> " wis your imimnia going when yoH 
lost berT ".She was goiug to the market,*'. 
repKed Anabella. *' Well, my sweet girl,'' 
continaed the old woman, "X am goiDg to the 
market too, and, if you will go along with me, 
I nutke no donbt but we shall &h1 your mother 
there. However I will take care of you till you 
do find herJ^ She then took Anabella by the 
hand, and led ber along the road. 

The good old woman put her hand in ber 
pocket, and pulled out a piece of nice plum- 
cake, which she gave to Anabella, who thank- 
fully accepted of.it; but her little heart wa» 
too ftill to permjt her to think of eating at 
that time. She therefore put it into her pocket, 
saying, that she -would eat it by and by, when 
sliHS had found her mamma, which she hoped 
wouM be soon. 

As they walked along, the good old woman 
endeavoured to amuse Anabella by telling her 
pretty stories, and enquiring of her what books 
she read. ** I very well know,'' said the old 
woman, •' that you young children are too apt 
to be fond of histories of haunted houses, of 
witches, ghosts, and apparitions, which tend 



only to fill y(m ivith 4<Hefear« and apprchett- 
sions, and make.yoa dfraid eren of your owft 
shadows/' But when Anabella told her that 
hfer books w^re all bought at tbe dorner t)f St. 
PaulV dhtirtb-ycnrd, she seemed perfectly «a* 
tisfied. . ^ : ^* / « / , 

' ' '. ■ '•'in 

They %aa liardly eirtered the niarket, wiifetr 
the Ifttle rambling eyes of Ahab^Da caught 
sight of her mammft; She' shrieked with jtjy, 
and, like an arrow out of a. bow, darted from 
the old woman, and flew to her parent, who 
clasped her pretty dear in ber arms, and after 
tenderly /embracing her, **How came you,** 
said sfee, *'my sweet angel, to -wander from 
me ? I have been so frightened, as to be hardly 
able to contara myself." 

Anabelta threw her arms round the neck of 
her mamma, and fixing her Tips to her cheeks, 
kept kissing her, till a torrent of tears gave ease 
to.her heart. As ^oon as she was able to speak, 
" My dear mamma,'* said she, '* I stopped to 
look at a pretty little chaise drawn by six dogs^ 
and in the mean time I lost you. I looked for 
you, and called for you, but I could neither see 
nor hear you. I sat down crying by the side 
of a bank ; some astthey passed pitied me, and 
others joked me; but none attempted to take 
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care of me^ till this good old woman led me by 
the hand^ and brought me here/' 

, Anabella*s> mother was very thankful to the 
good old woman for her tenderness and huma-r 
nity to her daughter, and not only bought of 
her what eggs and butter she had left, but even 
made her a small present besides, which she a 
long time declined accepting of, saying, she 
had done no more than what every good Chris-- 
tian ought to do. 

Anabella kissed the good old woman over 
and over again, and all her way home talked 
of nothing but her kindness. Nor did she af« 
terwards forget it, as she woul^^frequently ga 
and pay her a visit, when she always took with 
her some tea and sugar; and a loaf of bread. 
Anabella's mother constantly bought all the 
eggs and butter the good old woman had to 
spare, and paid her a better price for them 
than she could have got at market, saving her„ 
at the same time, the trouble of going thither. 

Thus you see, my young friends, what are 
the consequences of good nature and humani* 
ty. You must accustom yourselves early not 
only to feel for the misfortunes of others, but 
to do every thing that lies in your pOwer to 
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Bsa^t them. Whatever may be your condition 
in Jif<^ at present; and however improbable it 
may be that yon may ever want, yet there are 
strange vicissitudes in this world,, in which ho- 
ihing can be said to be really certain and per- 
manent. Should any of my readers, like Ana- 
bellu; lose themselves, would they not be hap- 
py, to meet with so good an old woman as she 
did ? Tlfough your stations in life may place 
you abovi^ receiving any pecuniary reward for 
a generous action, y^t the pleasing sensations 
of a good heart, on relieving a distressed fel- 
low-creature, are inexpressible. 




'rmitim^^*^ 




THE ABSURHITY OF YOUNG PEOPL^E S 

The preseKt wt)fa£at yr ^ag^j^metft is all 
young pe^oflle dWttAi ^. So h«Big a^ Master 
Tomray ;partod'k tci ike'i^msuve cSs&Sing oa 
the ic^ afid mslidaig 50ow up in variatMs^apes, 
he wiSifid it alivays to b« winter, tsfiuaihf re-- 
gaidless of either Miprfng, aamniex, or eiotumn. 
His fatherlaearinglkim t^F^ lisiy tn^be that wish, 
desired him to write it down in the first leaf of 
his pocket-book, which Tommy accordingly 
did, though his hand shivered with cold. 



The winter glided away imperceptibly, and 
the spring followed in due time, Totomy now 
walked in the garden with his father, and 
with ftdmtratioti beheld the rising beauty of 
the vdrious sprittg #owers. Tlieir perfume 
afforded bito the highest delight, and their 
brilliant appearance attracted all his attention, 
" Ob,** aaid Master Totnmy, " that it were al- 
ways spring !*' His father desired him to write 
that wish also in his pocket-book. 

7 4 

The trees,, which lately were only bliddlng^ 
were now growa into full leaf, thi sure sign 
. that spiring was departing, and summer 
hartening on apace. Tbmthy one day, accom- 
panied by bis parents,' and twb or three of 
Ms 8«tect acquainkasftce, went on a visit to a 
neighbdiiritig ' yillage. Therr walk was de- 
lightful; iflSSrdifa^ them a prospect sometimes 
of corii yet greew, waving smoothly, like a sea 
anruffled with the breeze, 4ijpA soinetltoes of 
meadows enamdfed with a ptofusion of vari- 
ous flowers. The innbcent lambs skipped and 
danced about, and the colts and fillies pmnced 
around their dams. But what was still more 
pleasing, this season produced for Tommy and 
his companions a delicious feast of cherries, 
strawberries, and a variety of other fruits. So 
pleasant a day afforded then^ the summit of 
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delight, and their little hearts danced in their 
bosoms with joy. 

'*Do you not thinks Tommy,'* said his fa- 
ther to him, ^^ that summer has its delights as 
well as winter and spring?" Tommy replied, 
he wished it might be summer all the year, 
when his father desired him to enter that wish- 
in his pocket-book also. 

» 

The autumn at length arrived^ and all the 
family went into the country to view the har- 
vest. • It happened to be one of those d^ys 
that are free from clouds, and yet ^ gentle 
westerly wind kept the air cool and refreshing. 
The gardens and orchards were loaded with- 
fruits, and the fine plums, pears, and apples, 
which hung on the trees almost to the ground, 
furnished the little visitors with bo small 
amusement and delight. There were also 
plenty of grapes, apricots, and peaches, which 
are the sweeter, as they had the pleasure of ga- 
thering them. " This season of rich abun- 
dance. Tommy," said his father to him, " will 
soon pass away, and stern and cold winter 
will succeed it." Tommy again wished that 
the present happy season would always con* 
tinue, and that the winter would not be too 



hasty in its appjroaches; but leftTeWm in poft? 
lession of autumo. 

Tommy's father desired him to write this Iq 
his book also, hnd^ orderiog him to read what 
he had written, soon convincied him how con- 
tradictory his wishes had been. *In the win- 
ter, he wished it to be always winter ; in the 
spring, be wished for a continuance of that 
season ; in the summer, he wished it never to 
depart ; and when autumn came, it afforded 
him too many delicious fruits to permit him 
to have a single wish for the approach of 
winter. ' \ 

'* My dtorTommy," said his father to him, 
"Lam not displeased • with you for enjoying 
the present moment, and thinking it the best 
that can happen to you ; but you see how ne- 
cessary it is that our wishes should not always 
be complied with. God knows how to govern 
this world' much better than any human being 
can pretend to. Had you last winter been in- 
dulged in your wish, we should have had nei- 
ther spring, summer, nor autumn ; the earth 
would have been perpetually covered with 
•now. The beasts of the field, and the fowls 
of the air, would either have been starved or 
frozen to death; and even the pleasures of 
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"riiding) or makifig images of strntr, wtiuld liavd 
soon become tiresome to yoa. It is a happi-^ 
ness that we have it not in our power to regu- 
late the cottrse of nattire : the wise aud oner r- 
ifig desigiis of»Proiridence> in favorwr of marr-» 
kind, would then tnlost ^i^bafaly btt pehrerted 
tip their own inevitatle raia.** 
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HpiYSYii^ long Ae. winter may appear, ^le 
^riqg vfjAl i^iirally ^icceed it. A gtentie 
breeze began to ,t99irm; ikt mr, the snew gradu- 
ally vanished, the fields put on their enamelled 
Uvery, t^ ft^^viei^ Miot £orth their buds, and 
the bifdfc.fbegaa J^ eeiad fortktbeir haruiony 
fi^ea* ^yer^r tough. / ^ 

Litde i4^^ BJoAh^ father Wt tbe icity, to 
psatiaie: eS ;4|ie pkiaswm ilf :d[ie co«mtry^ 
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Scarcely had the blackbird and the thrash b«* 
gup their e^ly .^"^sfle .td^ Wirtcome XiOu^sa^ 
than the weather chang^Aall on.a stiMeh; tfee 
north-wind roared he^rribly in the grove, ahd 
the snow fell in such abundance, that evi^rj 
thing appeared in a silver-white niantle. ' 

Jhough the little, maid' went to bed shiver- 
ing with cold, and much disappointed in her 
expectations!, yet she thanked God for having 
giiaen her so: comfortable a shelter from the In- 
clemency of the elements^ 

' ■ * ■■ ' , * 

Such a Quantity of show hadfalleii during 
the night, that the roads were almost impas- 
sable in the morning, which was a matter of 
great affliction to poor Louisa ; but she obser- 
ved, that the birds were as dull as herself upon 
the occasion. Every tree and hedge being so 
covered with snow, that the poor birds could 
get nothing to eat ; not so much as a gndn of 
corn or^worm was to be found. 

The feathered inhabitants no# forsook the 
woods and groves, and fled into the neighbour^ 
hood of infaal}ited towns and villages, to seek 
that relief from man, which nature alone 
would not then afford them. Incredibly nu- 
i^erous were the flight of sparrows^ robins, atid 
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• other \\td»f that were seen in the streets and 
court-yards, where their little beaks and claws 
were employed in turning over whatever they 
thought could afford them a single grain. 

A large company of these feathered refugees 
sjighted in the yard belonging to the house, in 
which little Louisa and'her father then were. 
The distress of the poor birds seemed to afflict 
the tender-hearted maid very much, which her 
farther perceived as soon, as she entered his 
chamber. '' What is it makes you look so 
pensive now,*' §aid her father, " since it is but 
a few minutes ago when you was so remark- 
ably cheerful?" — " O my dear papa,^ said 
Louisa, " all those sweet dear birds, that sung 
so charmingly but a day or two ago, are now 
come into the yard starving with hunger. Do, 
pray, let me give them a little corn '/' 

Her papa very readily granted her so rea- 
sonable a .request, and away she ran, accom- 
panied .by her governess, to the bam on the 
other side of the yard, which had that morning 
been cleanly swept. Here she got a handful 
or two / of corn, which she immediately scat- 
tered in different parts of the yard. The poor 
little birds fluttered around her, and soon 
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picked up what the bounty of her genaroiifl 
Land had bestowed on them. 

It is impossible to describe ^be pkasiiFe and 
-satisfaction, expressed in the countenance of 
Louisa, an seeing heiaelf the cause pf givio^ so 
much jpY. ^^ those little aoiiaaU* MfQ0m as 
the birds; had picke<jl upj.fldi the f;rauii% they 
flew to .the house-top, s^ ^f^uied to look 
down on Louisa as if they ;wauW isny, " Gmi- 
AOt you give us ft little mot^ T . ^ae vndee* 
stood tlxeir meaning^; aud away she flew again 
to the barn, and dowq they alt came to paiT* 
take of bej' new bounty,, while Louisa ciilod 
to her papa and mapiiDa to come and enjoy 
.with Ixer the pleasing «ight. 

In the mean tiroje, a litile boy canie into the 
yard, whose heart was &ot of f»o teotfer a na- 
ture as Louisa's. He held in his hand a cage 
full of birds, but carried it so cai*di$asly, 
that it, wag ^videi^t he cf^eed very litlJe- for, 
}u$ poor prisf(^n^s. Iiouisa, who could not 
beai: to jsee the pretty little cfieatunes »aod bo 
jouglily, a&ked the boy what be was gA>iDgiiD 
do with those birds. The boy replied ^kat he 
would sell them if he could ; b«t, iif be could 
^ot, his oat ahould have a dainty 49iadi:of tJMn» 
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and they woi^dnot be the first she bad muncli- 
ed alive/' 

" O fie!" ^^id I^ouUa, ". give them to yoir 
cat! What, suffer such in^QC^t tbitags as 
those to be killed by the mercdlest taloos of/ a 
cat!** — " Eveo so/^ said the boy, and giving ih^ 
cage a careless swing, that t ambled the poor 
binds one oyer aoolbet, off he was settings 
wtien Louisa called him badr, tmd aak«d;him 
what be would have for bisjburds. :^' I.wilLdell 
t^^93/' said b€, " three for>il ^nny^aQi -there , 
are eighteen of ibem ." Lo msa Atruek, the *har- 
gmo, and ran to beg the money ef her jmpELf 
-who not only cheerfully g^ve b^r the money, 
but allowed her an empty r^Jiom fof the recep* 
tion of her little captives. 

The boy, having tbvs found $o goqd a mar*- 
ket for bis birds, told all hi^jcompanionsof it; 
so that, in a fevr hours, jLouisa's yar^ was w 
filled with little bird-mercbfiat£!, ihsit you 
woi^ haT^] f|upp0s§d it to be a bird-matket* 
Hovrever^ ^e pre^y a»$id€a pWchased^^U , 
ihefy \kTQ»^, i^A bfidtbem turned ]n4o;tfae 
^fQDe room wiftb tho#e oif.her fom^^r piir^ 
cba^* : 

Wbw i^igbt oame, I-oni«it w^ftt to bed «itJ^ 
e 
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more pka^re than she had felt for a l6i>g 
time. " What a pleasing reflection it is,'* 
said she to herself, " to be thus capable of pre- 
serving the lives of so many innocent bfrds, 
und save them from famine and merciless cat^ 1 
When summer comes, and 1 go into the 

' woods and groves, these pretty birds will fly 

:roi}nd me, and sing their sweetest notes, in 
gratitude for my kind attention .to them.** 
These thoughts at \a^t lulled her to sleep, biit 

I-they accompanied her even in her 3reams; 

r f<« she fancied herself in one of the most de-^ 
lightful groves she had ever seen, where all 

. the little birds were busied either in feeding 

. their young, or in singing, and in hopping 

- from bough to bough. 

The first thing Louisa did after she had got 

• trp in the tnorning, was to go a«d feed her 

r little family in the room, and also those that 

came into the yard. Though the seed to' feed 

them cost her nothing, yet she recollected that 

. the many purchases she had lately made of 

^ birds must ha*veakftk)st^xhaustiefd her purse; 

** and if the frosi should cobtitiue,**. said she to 

hejrself, " whatwiH become'of those poor birds 

that I shall not be able to purchase ! Those 

naughty boys will either give them to their 

'cats, ot sttffe): them to die With hunger.*' 
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. "While she was giving way to tliese sorrow- 
ful reflections, her hand was moving gently 
into her pocket, in order to* bring out her ex- 
hausted puree; but judge what must be her 
surprise and astonishment, when, instead of 
pnlling out an empty purs'e, she found it brim- 
ful of money! She ran immediately to her 
papa, to tell him of this strange circumstance^ 
when he snatched her up in his arms, tenderly 
embraced her, and shed tears of joy on her 
blooxaing cheeks. 

*' My dear child,'* said her papa to her, '' yo» 
cannot conceive how happy you now make 
me! Let these little birds continue to be the 
object of your relief, and, be assuredi your 
purse shall never be reduced to emptiness.'' 
This pleasing news gladdened the little heart 
of Louisa, and she ^an immediately to fill her 
apron with seed, and then hastened to feed 
her feathered guests. The birds came flutter- 
ing round her, and seemed conscious of her 
bounty and generosity. 

After feeding these happy prisoners, she 

went down into the yard, and there distributed 

a plentiful meal • to the starving wanderers 

without. What an important trust had she 

CS5 - ■" 
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now taken on herself! — nothing less ttian the 
support of a hundred dependants within doors, 
and a ^till greater number without ! No won- 
der that her dolls and other play things should 
be now totally fcrrgotten. 

As Louisa was putting her liand into thei 
wed'bag, to take out bf it the afternoon food 
for her birds^ she found a paper, on which was 
Written these words : ** The inhabitants of the 
,air fly towards thee, O Lord ! and thou gtvfesrt 
theo^ their food ; thou openest thy hand, and 
fillest all things Kving with plenteousness.** 

As she saw her papa behind her, she turned 
round and said, " I am therefore now hnitating 
God.**-^*^ Yes, my sweet Louisa,** said her fii* 
ther, ^' in every good aotion we imitate our 
Maker. When you shall be grown to maturi* 
Vi yo" ^511 ^hcn assist the necessitous part of 
the human race, as yon now do the birds ; and 
the more good you do, the nearer you will 
approach the perfections of <3od." 

Xoqisa continued her attention to feed her 
hungry birds for mofe than a week, when the 
sno^ b^gan to melt, and the fields bj degrees 
recovered their former Terdure. The hivis. 
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who had latelj been afraid to quit the warm 
shelter of the houses, now retoraed to the 
woods and groves. The birds* in our little 
Louisa's a?iary were coofiaed, and therefore 
could not get away; bat they showed their ia-r 
clination to" depart, by ijyipg against the wia^ 
dows, and pecking the glass with their bills* 
These birds, perhaps, were industrious, and 
wished not to be troublesome to i^^ouisa, since 
they could now procure their own living. 

Xtouisa not being able to comprehend what 
could make them so uneasy, as^ed her papa if 
he could tell the cause of it * ''I know not^ 
my dear,'' said her papa, *^ but it is possible 
these little birds may have left some compa* 
nions in the fields, which they now wish to 
see." — ^^ You are very right, papa,** replied 
Louisa, " and they shall have their liberty 
immediately/' She accordingly opened the win- 
dow, and all the birds soon flew out of it. 

These little feathered animals had no sooner 
obtained their liberty, than some were seen 
hopping on the ground, others darting into the 
air, or sporting in the trees from twig to 
twig, and some flying about the windows 
chirping, as though out of gratitude to their 
benefactor. 

c3 ' 
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Louisa hardly ever went into t^€ fields, but 
-she fancied that some of her little family seem- 
ed to welcome her approach, either by hopping 
before her, t)r entertaining her with their me- 
lodious notes, wrhich afforded her i. source of 
mexhaustible pk^ure. 
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THE STOfiY OF ©^ERTRAND, A POOR LABOUR- 
ER, ANi> HIS LITTLE FAMILY. 

Think yourselves happy, my little readers, 
since none of yo« perhaps kiK)W".wbat it is to 
endure hunger day after day, without behig 
able to enjoy one plentiful meal. Confident 
I am, that the following relation will not fail to 
jnake aa iraJ>rc3sion on your tender hearts. 

Bertrand was a poor labourer, who had six 
young children whoni he maintained with the 
utmost difficulty. To add to his distresses, an 
unfavourable season much increased the price 
of bread. This honest labourer worked day 
and night to procure subsistence for bis fami- 
ly, and though their food was composed of the 
c4 
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coai^^Sfc" Wad, jet even of that he couM tfot 
procure asufficiency. 

{"inding himself reduced to extremity, he 
one day called his little family together, and 
with tears in his eyes^ and a heart overflowhig 
with grief, '* My sweet children^*^ said he to 
them, '' bread is now so extravagantly dear, that 
1 find all my efforts to 8U);>port you ineffectuaL 
My whale day's > labour is barely sufficient to 
purchase this piece of bread which you see it\ 
my band; it must therefore be divided among 
you, and you must be contented with the little 
my labour can procure you. Though it will 
liot afford each of you a plentiful meal, yet it 
will be sufiicient to keep you from perishing 
with hunger." Sorrow and tears interrupted 
his words, and he could say no more, but lifted 
wp his hands and eyes to heaven. 

His children wept in silence, and, young asf 
they were, their little hearts seemed to feel more 
for their father than for themselves. Bertrand 
then divided tlie smidl portion of bread into se* 
ven equal shares, one of which he kept for 
himself, and gave to the rest each their tot. But 
one of them; named Harry, refused his share*, 
telling his father he could not eat, pretending- 
to be sick. " What is the matter with you, my 
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deKr cfaiM?*' said bis father^ taking bim up in bis 
arms. " lam very sick/* replied Harry, '* very, 
sick indeed, and sbould be glad to go to sleep/^ 
Bertrand tben carried him to bed, and gave 
faim^ a tender kiss, wishing him a good night. 

. Tb^ next morning the honest labourer, over^, 
wbehned with sorrow, went to a neighbouring 
pbysician, and begged of him, as a charity, to 
eome and see his poor boy. Though the phy- 
sician was sure of never being paid for bis vi- 
^t, yet such were bis humanity and flings, 
that he instantly went to the labourer's bouse. 

On bis arrival: there, he found no particular 
symptoms of illness, tliough the^boy was evi*- 
dently in a very low and languishing state. The 
doctor told him he would send him a cordial 
draught; but Harry begged he would forbear 
sending him any thing, as he could do him no 
good. The doctor was. a little angry at this be* 
baviour, and insisted on knowing what bis dis- 
order was, threatening him, if he did not tell 
him immediately, he would go and acquaint 
bis father with, his obstinacy. 

Poor Harry begged the doctor would say no- 
tbine about it to bis father, which still more 
increased the doctor's wish to get at the hot* 
c5 
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torn of this mystery. At last poor Harry find- 
ing the doctor resolute, desired his brother* 
and sisters might leave the room^ and be would 
acquaint him with every particular. ' . 

As soon as the physician had sent the children 
out of the room, "Alas ! Sir,^ said little Harry, 
" in this season of scarcity, my poor dear father 
cannot earn bread enough to feed u». What littl« 
quantity he can get, he divides equally among 
us, reserving to himself the smallest part. To 
see my dear brothers and sisters suffer hunger ir 
more than I can bear ; and, as I am the eldest'^ 
andstronger than they, I have therefore noteatea 
any myself, but have divided my share among 
them. It is on this account that I pretended to 
be sick and unable to eat. I beseech you, how- 
ever, to keep this a secret from my father." - 

The physician, wiping away a teiir which 
started involuntarily from bis eye, asked poor 
Harry if he were not then hungry. He acknow-» 
ledged indeed that he was huugr}' ; but said that 
did not give him so much tiffliction as to see the 
distresses of his family. "But,mygood lad," said 
the docto), " if you do not take some nourish-* 
ment you will die." — »" I am indifferent about 
that," replied Harry, " since my fatheie-will haVt 
then o&e mooth kss to iised^ and 1 shall go ^ 
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heaven^ where I will pray to God to aiiist my 
dear father aod my little sisters and brothers.'* 

What heart but must melt with pity and ad- 
miration at the relation of such facts ? The 
generous physician, taking up Harry in his 
arms, and clasping him to his bosom, '^ No, my 
dear little boy," said he,'" thou shalt not die. 
God and 1 will take care of thy Ifttle family; 
and return thanks to God for liaving sent ma 
hither. I must leave yau for the present, but 
I will soon returiu" 

The good physician hastened home, and or-^ 
dered one of his servants to loa4,bimself with , 
refreshments of every kind. He tbenhast^ed to. 
the relief of poor Harry and his starving bro* 
thers and sisters. He made them all sit down at 
the table, and eat till they were perfccti}' satisfi- 
ed. What could be a more pleasing scene, than 
that which the good physician then beheld, six 
pretty little innocent creatures smiling over the 
bounty of their generous and humane friend !. 

The doctor, on his departure, desired Harry 
to be under no uneasiness, as he should take carei 
to procure them a supply of whatever might be 
wanting. He faithfully performed bis promise, 
and they had daily cause of rejoicixig at bis botm^r- 
cj6 
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tj ami benevolence. The doctor's generoMty i^ras 
imitated by every good person, to whom be re- 
lated the affecting scene, ^ From some they re- 
ceived provision, from some money, and from 
6thers clothes and linen. So that, in a short 
time, this little family, which was but lately in 
want of every thing, became possessed of plenty . 

Bertrand's landlord, who was a gentlemanof 
considerable fortune,* was so struck with the 
tender generosity of little Harry, that he sent 
for his father, and pqjj*ng him many compli- 
ments on his happiness of having such a son, 
heoflfered to take Harry under his own inspec- 
tion, and briwg him lip in his own house. This 
mattei?' being agree^ on, Bertrand's landlord 
settled an annuity on fym, promising, at ^he 
same time, to provide for his other children as 
they grew up. Bertrand, transported with joy^ 
returned to his hotise,^ and falling on his knees, 
offered up his most grateful thanks to that 
good God, who had graciously condescended 
to bestow on him such a son ! 

Hence you may learn, my young readers^ 
how much you have it in your power to prove 
a blessing to your parents and a qomfojrt to 
yourselves.- It is not necessary, that, in otder 
to do so, you ubould be reduced to* the same 
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necessity that poor Harry was : for, however 
exalted -yofif station may bei' yon ^iH aliways 
fin4 opponamtittS eooogh to give proofe of 
yoiir duty ta your parents, yoor affection for 
yoQr brothers and fitters, and your humanity 
and benevolence to tlie poor and ne^dy. Hap* 
py iiideed are those poor children, who have 
foitnd A frk^ and protectojr when they were 
nef dfol and hiilpless ; but much happier those 
whoy witbdtit ever feelirrg the griping hand of 
penury and want themselves, have received the 
]nex;pre$«ible delight that never fails to arise 
from the pleasing reflection of having raised 
konest poverty to Jiappiness and plenty^ 
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WANCY^AND HER CANAKY-BIRD, POOR 
CHERRY^ 



As Nancy was one day looking ont of her 
window, a man happeaed to come by, ci^ying, 
** Canary-birds; come, buy my Canary-birds/^ 
The man had a large cage upon his head, 
in which the birds hopped about from perch 
to perch, and made Nancy quite in love with 
them^ " Will you buy a pretty bird or twoj^ ^ 
Miss?" said the man. '^ I haVe no ohjection/' 
replied the little maid, ^* provided my papa 
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^iU give me leave. If you will stop a little 
-while;, I will soon let yon knoir." So away 
ran Nancy down stairs tb her papa, while the 
birdiban put down his cage at the door* 

Nancy ran into her papa^ chamber quite 
out of breath, crying, " O dear, papa ; only 
come here ! here is a man lA the strceftlmt has 
a large cage on his head, with, I dare say, a 
hundred Canary-birds in it.** — ^'^ Well, and 
what of all that?" replied her papa; *' why 
does that seem to rejoice you so niuchr*' 
Nancy answering, that she should be happy to 
buy one of them; her papa reminded her, that 
the bird must be fed, nnd should it be neglect- 
ed, even only for a day, it would certainly die. 

Nancy promised that she would never eat 
her own breakfast tiH she had given her bird 
his ; but her papa reminded her that she was a 
giddy girl,' and that hefcared she had promised 
too much. However, there was no getting 
over her coaxings and whfeed lings, so that her 
papa was at last obliged to consent. that sht 
should buy one, 

- He then took Nancy by the hand, and led 
fcer to the door, where the man was waiting 
"vitb bis birds. He chose the prettiest Canarji* 
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bird in it : it was a male, of a fine li vely yellow 
colour, with a little black tuft upon.bts bead. 
Nancy was now quite cheerful and happy, and 
pulling out her purse, gave it to her father to 
pay for the bird. But what was to be 'done 
with the bird without a cage, and Nancy had 
not money enough? However, upoa her pro* 
mising that she would take great care to feed 
her bird, her papa bought her a fine new cage^ 
of which he made hex a present* 

A^ soon as Nancy bad given Jier Canary-biid 
possession of his new palace, she ran about the 
house, calling her mamma, her brothers and 
sisters, and all the servants to come and see 
hex pretty Canary-bird, to which she gave the 
name of poor Cherry^. Whenany of her little 
friends came to see her, the first thing she told^ 
them was, that she had one of the prettiest 
Canary-birds in the world., " He' i§ as yellow- 
as gold," said she, ** and he has a little black 
crest, like the plumes, of my mamma's hat.. 
Come, you must go and see him ! His name 
is Cherry.'/ 

Cherry was^as happy as any bird need wish, 
to be, under the care of Nancx- Her first: bu- 
siness every morning was to feed Cherry ; and^ 
whenever there was any cake at table. Cherry - 
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wtts sure to come m for a share of H, Ther* 
were always some hits of sugar in itore for 
him, and bis cage was constantly dee^rated 
with the most lively herbage. 

He* pretty bird was irot nngratefcd, but did 
afl in bis power to make Nanpy sensible bow 
mueb he was obliged to her. He iooti katn* 
ed to distinguish her^ and the BMHtieiit h# 
heard her step into the room> he would itott^ 
Im wings, and keep up an ineessant ebirpio|f» 
It is lio wonder, therefore, if Cherry an4 Nan- 
cy became tery fond of each other. 

At the expiration of a week he began 16 
open his little throat, and sung the most de* 
lightful songs. He would sometimes raise his 
notes to so great a height, that you would in- 
most think he must kill himself with such vast 
exertions.' Then, after stopping a little, he 
would begin again, with a tone so sweet and 
powerful, that he was heard in every part of 
the house. 

Nancy would often sit for whole hours by 
bis cage, listening to his melody. Sometimes 
so attentively would she gaze at him, that she 
would insensibly let her work fall out of her 
hands : and after he had «itertained her wUU> 
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bU melodious notes, she would regale him 
with a tune on her bird organ, which he would 
endeavour to imitate. 

In length of time, however, these pleasures 
began to grow familiar to bis friend Nancy. 
Her papa, one day, presented her with a book 
of priuts, with which j^he was so much de- 
lighted, that Cherry Began to lose at le^t one 
half of her attention. As usual, he would 
chirp the moment he 8a\v her^ let her be b^ 
what distance she would ; but Nancy began tp 
take no notice of him, and almost a week had 
passed, without his receiving either a bit of 
biscuit, or a fresh supply of chick-weed. He 
repeated the sweetest and most harmonioua 
notes that N^ncy had taught him, but to no 
purpose. . J t 

It now appeared too <;l^arly, that pew ohr 
jects began to attract Nancy^,atfcnt]on. Her 
birtl>day arrived, and her godrfather gave her 
a large jointed doll, which she named Colum- 
bine : and this said Columbine proved a sad 
rival to Cherry : for, from morning to night, 
the dressing and undressjng of Miss Columbine 
engrossed the whole of her time. What with 
this and her carrying her doll up and down 
sj(iirs, and iota every room, in the house, it-was 
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bappy for poof Cherry if he got fed by the 
eveniDgi and sometimes it happened that he/ 
•weat a whole day without feeding. 

One day, however, when Nancy's papa W|« 
at table, accidentally casting his eyes upon the 
cage, he saw poor |Z!herry lying ;upon his 
breast, and panting as it were for life. The 
poor bird's feiathers appeared all rough, and it 
seemed contracted into a mere lump. Nan- 
cy's papa went up close to it; but it was un- 
2ible even to chirp, and the poor little creature 
hiEul hardly strength enough to breathe. He 
called to him his little Nancy, and asked hey 
what was the matter with lier bird. Nancy 
blushed,-saying, in a low voice, " Why, papaj 
I — somehow, I forgot ;' and ran to fetch the 
seed-box. 

Her papa, in the mean time, took down the 
cage, and found that poor Cherry had not a 
single seed left, nor a drop of water. , *' Alas ! 
poor bird/' said he," "you have got into care* 
less hands. Had I foreseen this, I would never 
have bought you/' All the company joined in 
pity for the poor bird, and Nancy ran away 
into her chamber to ease her heart in tears. 
However, her papa, with some difficulty, 
brought pretty Cherry to himself again* 
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Her father, the next day, ord^ed Cberr j %• 
he made a presem of to a josmg gentlemai} ia 
the neighbourhood, who he said, would take 
much better care of it than his little thought* 
k8« dwighter ; but poor Nancy could not bear 
the idea of parting if itii her bird, and most 
iiaithfuUy promised neter more to Behcet hinu 

Her papai at last, gave way to her entreaties i 
mad perauited ber to keep little Cherry^ but 
ii0t without ft severe reprimand, and a strict 
iDJanotion to be more careful for the ftitore* 
"This poor little careature," said her papa, ^iiit 
confined in a' prison, and is therefore totally 
unable to provide for its own wants. When- 
ever you. want any thing, you know how to 
get it; but this little bird ^n neither help 
himself, nor make his wants known to others* 
If ever you let him want seed or water again, 
lt)oktoit/' 

Nancy burst out into a flood of tears, took 
ber papa l^y the hand, and kissed it ; but her 
heart was so. full that she could not utter a 
syllable. Cherry and Nancy were now again 
good friends, and he for some time wantedfor 
nothing. 

About a month afterwards, her father and 
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mother w«ce obliged to go |t little way into 
the couDtry on sopie particular basiness ; bat, 
before they .set oat, be gave Nancy strict 
charge to take<;are of poor Cherry. No sooner 
were her parents gone, than she ran to the 
cage, and gave Cherry plenty of seed and 
water. 

litdelNaney^ now fikiding^herself done and 
at liberty, sent for some of her companions 16 
come and spend the day with her; The for- 
mer part of the day they passed in the garden, 
and the latter in playipg «t blindmanV buff 
and four corners. She went to bed very much 
&tigued; but, as soon as she awoke in the 
morning, she began to tfainJc of new pleasures; 

She went abroad that day, while poor Cher- 
ry was obliged to stay aft home and fast. The 
second and third day passed in the same play* 
fill manner as before ; but no poor Cherry was 
thought of. On the fourth day, her father 
and mother <;ame home, and m soon as they 
bad kissed ber, her father inquiired after poor 
Cherry* "He is very well," said Nancy, a 
little confused,* and then ran to fetch him 
^ome seed and water. Alas I poor littleXherry 
was ho more: he was lying upon his back, 
witb his wings spread, and his beak open* 
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Nancy screamed out^ and wrung her hands^ 
when all the family ran to her, and were wit- 
nesses of the melancholy scene* 

" Ala^l poor bird/* said her papa> what t 
melancholy end hast thou come to ! If I had 
twisted thy head off the day I went into the 
country, it would have caused you but a mo- 
ment's pain; but now 'you have endured all 
the pangs of hunger and thirst, and expired 
in extreme agony. However, poor Cherry ! 
you are happy in being out of the hands of so 
merciless a guardian/' 

Naticy was so shocked and distressed on the 
occasion, that she would: haVe given all her 
little treasure, and even all her playthings, tt; 
have brought Cherry to life; but it was now 
too late. Her papa had the bird stuffed, and 
hung up to the ceiling, in memory of Nancy's 
carelessness. She dared not even to lift her 
eyes up to look at it, for, whenever she did, it 
was surfs to make her cry. At last, she pre- 
vailed on her papa to hav^ it removed, but not 
till after many earnest intreaties and repeated 
acknowledgments of the fault she had been 
guilty of. Whenever Nancy was goilty of in- 
attention or giddiness*, the bird was hung up 
again in its place, and every one wpuld say in 
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icr hearingy " Alas, poor Cherry ! what a ^Cruel 

ieath you suiBfered I" ' 

Thus you see, my little friend«, what are the 

iad consequences of inattentioQ> giddiness, and 

too great a fondness for pleasure, which always 

lake us forgetful of what we ought caYeftilly 

attend to. ' 





THE BIRDSi THE THORN-BUSHE9, AND 
THE SHEEP. 

Mr. STAHHapp and hU son Gregory were 
one evening, in the month of Utay^ Mtting at 
the foot of a deligh^l hi]I> and surveying the 
beautiful works of i^a^are that surrounded 
them. !rhe d^oikqi^ ^Mm, «aw linking into 
the west; s^mtmA 4o ^ok^e every .tUng with a 
purple r6be. The cheerful song of a shepherd 
called off their attention from their medita* 
tions on those delightful prospects. This 
shepherd was driving home bis flock from the 
BcQacent fields. 



Thorn-bushes grew on each side of the road^ 
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and every aheep that approached the .tboms 
was sore to be robbed of somepart of its .vool, 
which a good deal displease^i tittle' Gregory. 
'* Only see, papa," said he, "; how, the sheep 
are deprived of their wool by ^ho4e l^ttshes! 
You have often told me, that God siiak^ no^ 
thing in vain; but these briairs seem only m»d^ 
for mischief: people should therefore join to 
destroy them root and branch. Weye tlie poor 
«heej) to come often this way, they would be 
robbed of all their clothing. But, that, shall 
not be the case, for I will rise witb ^be sun: to* 
morrow mornings and With , my little bill-hook 
and snip-snap, I will level all these briars with 
^ the ground. You may come with me, papa, 
if you please,, and bring with you an axe. 
Before breakfast, we shall be able to destroy 
them all." . 

MiT. Stanhope replied,. ''We must n^t go 
about this business in too great a hurry, but{ 
take a little time to consider pf it*; perUt^ps,. 
there may not be so much, cause for heii^g f^p- 
gry with these bushes as you at present seem 
to imi^ine. Have you not s^eo th^ shep.l?^rds 
about Lammas with great s^e8M;s . ^9 , tl^ir 
hands, take from the tirembling sheep all th^ir 
wool, not being contented ,wth a few lockB 
«n|y.'' . . 
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Gregory allcnrcd that was tnie ; but tkejr 
did it in order ta Make clothes; whereas the 
hedges robbed the sheep without bavitig the 
Itatt oecasioft for their wool, and evidentljr 
for no« asefot purpoeew <' If k be usual/' said 
he^ '^fev sheep toloee their ebthii^ata certain 
trme of the year, tb«n it is rnaeh better to tahe 
it for our own adrantagei than to su^r the 
hedges ta pull it off for no end whatever.'' 

Mr. Stanhope allowed the u^uments of lit* 
tie Gregory t)o be just; for nature has given 
to etery beast a elothhigy and we are obliged 
from them to borrow our own, otherwise we 
should be forced te go uaked^ and exposed to 
the inckmency of the elemett^s. 

" Very well, papa,** said Gregory, *' though 
we want clothing, yet these bushes want none: 
they rob us of what we have need> and these- 
fore down they shall al) came with tMOOFrow 
merning^s rising sun. And, I dare say, papa> 
you wiU eome along with me, and assist me*" 

Mr. Stanhope coald not but consent, and 
little Gregory thought himself nothing less 
than Alexander, 'merely from the expeefa* 
tion of destroying at once this formidable 
band of robbers. He could hardly sleep, being 



SO tnueli taken ap with the idea of his Tic- 
lories^ to which the next momingfs snn was 
to be^itncss. 

The cheerful lark had hardly begnn- to pro-' 
claiQi the approach of mornings whoiOregory 
got vp, and ran to awaken his papa. Mr. Stan- 
hope, though be was^Tery indifferent concern- 
ing the fate of the thoHi-4>iMhe8, yet be was 
not displeased with having the opportnnUy of* 
ihowiDg to hts little Gregory the beaoties of 
the rising sun. They both dressed themselves 
immedfately, took the necessary instrtiments^ 
and set oat on this important espedkion. 
Young Gregory marched forwards with snck 
hasty steps, that Mr. Stanhope waa oMiged to 
exert himself to aVoid being left behind^ 

When they came near to tbf bashes, they 
observed a multitnde of little birds flying in 
and out of tbem, and iBattering their wings 
from branch to branch. On seeing this, Mr« 
Stanhope stopped his son, and desired him to 
suspend his vengeance a little time, that they 
might not disturb tlaose innocent birds* With 
tbis view they retired to ihe foot of the hill 
where they had sat the preceding evening, and 
froni thence examined more partioalarly what 
had occasioned ti)is appanrnt^biisde among the 
»9 



birds. From hence they plainly «aw, that they 
were employed in carrying away those bits of 
wool in their beaks, which the bushes, had torn 
from the sheep the evening before. There 
came a multitude of different sotts of birds, 
i^ho loaded themselves with the plunder. 

Gregory was quite astonished at this sight, 
and asked his papa what could be the mean- 
ing of it. " YoH by this plainly see," replied 
Mr. Stanhope, " that Providence provides for 
creatures of every class, and furnishes them 
with all things necessary for their convenience 
and preservation. Here, you see, the poor 
birds find what is necessary for their habita- 
tions, wherein they are to purse and rear their 
young, and with this they make a comfortable 
bed for themselves and their little progeny. 
The innocent thorn-bush, against which you 
yesterday so loudly exclaimed, is of infinite 
iservice to the anhabilants of the air; it takes 
from those that are rich only what they can 
very well spare, in order to satisfy the wants 
of the poor. Have you now any wish to cut 
thojse bushes down^ which you wiU perhaps no 
longer consider as robbers i" 

Gregory shook his head, and said he would 
not cut the bushes down for the world. Mr, 
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Stanhope applaaded his son for so saying; and^ 
after enjoying the sweets of the morning, they 
-retired home to breakfast, leaving the bushes 
to flourish In peace^ since they made so gene- 
rous a use of their conquests^ . 

My yoiing friends will hence be conviiiced . 
of the impropriety of cherishing too hastily 
prejudices against any persons or things, since 
however forbidding or useless they may at first 
sight appear, a. more familiar acquaintance 
wjth them may discover those accomplish- 
ments or perfi&ptions which prejudice at first 
obscujed from t^eir obse/vatipn. 




»a 




TQOU €|ti2Y fiAMUSL, AjNP TUB MIS- 
CHIEVOUS B0T3. 



lN*tiie city of BrUtol liyed » cimay person, 
"whom name wai Samuel. Whmereshc went 
out he always put (yur ojr five wig? on his 
h^<i ^ oncei and a# manjr muffs i^ft each of 
his awn^, TlKiugh lie ha4 4ii?#ort|inalely lost 
his senses, yet he was not "mischievous, unless 
xwicked boys played tricks with him, and put 
him in a passion. 



Whenever he appealed m the streeti, «I1 
Ifae idle beys we!»ld mivovid huBy cl^Uigt 
^Samuel! Samuel! b«^ t)a yen sell your Dn|^ 
wmA year aaaftP Som^ boyls were of %«ob 
miacyevotts dUpodilj|(uu a^ to thraw iki aad 
atones aft hiinu Tbcrtigh the «BferttiMte maa 
genenAjr bore all thi$ treatmeot very quietlyi 
jet he wo«M aometimet torn ^bottt in his 
own defence, and tteow aaaoiig the rabble 
that followed him any thmg that came in his 
way, 

AcoBleM e^ dris nature bajpi^eiied one day 
near the bouse of Hr. I>entoa> vrhp, hearing a 
noise in the street, went to the window, and, 
wiik much regf eC, snw hk son Jos«fb ^oneern* 
ed in the fray« Dtsjdeased at the sight, he shut 
down the sash, and w<etit iolo another room. 

When they were at dnuier> Mr. Denton atk«* 
ed his son who the man was, with whom be 
and other boys in the street seea^d to be so 
pleasiagly engaged* Joseph said it was the 
crazy maa, whom they cdled Samuel. .On 
his father asking bim what b«d oeoaaioned 
that misfortune^ he replied, &at it was said to 
- be in^ consequence of the loss of a law-suit, 
wbich" derived him of a large estate. 
D4 
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''Had tbfe man been ki^own to you,** said 
Mi*rf Denton^' "at the time when he wasxheated 
of bis' estate; and had be tokljroQ ttiat he had 
just lost a'large ioh^ritance, which he bad long 
peacfeably enjoyied; that all his property was 
expended in supporting the cause, and that he 
bad now. neither country nor town-house, in 
short nothing upon earth left; would you thett 
Jiave laughed at tbis poor man ?'* 

Joseph, with some confusion, replied, he.cer*' 
tainly should not be guilty of so wicked an ac-^ 
tion as to > laugh at the misfortunes of any man; 
but should rather endeavour to comfort him. 

'*■ This i»ati," said Mr. Denton, "is more to 
be pitied now than* be was. then, since to the 
losr'^f hifr fortunCiifi^ddeditfaat of his senses 
also; and yet you have thi^ day been throwing 
stones at thisi jpoor man, ^and otherwise in- 
sulting him, who never gave you any cause/' 
Joseph seemed very sorry for what be bad 
done, asked his papa's, pardon, and promised 
not only never to do the like again, but to 
.prevent others, as much as lay in his power« 
committing the same crime. 

^» 
His father told him, that as to bis forgive- 
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ness^ he freely Jiad it, but that there was an*^ 
other besides faini; whose forgireness was more 
necessary. Little Joseph; thought that his 
father meant poor Samuel ; but Mr. Denton ex- 
plained the matter to him. ** Had Samuel 
retained his senses/' said he, '^ it would be 
certainly just that. you should ask his pardon ; 
but as his disordered mind will not permit him 
to receive any apologies, it would he idle to 
attempt to make any. . It is not Samuel, but 
God, whom you have offended. You have not 
shown cpm passion to poor Samuel, but, by 
your unmerited Insults, have added to his 
misfortunes. Can you think that God will be 
pleased with such conduct?" 

' Joseph now plainly perceived whom he had 
offended, and therefore promised that night to 
ask pardon of Qod in his prayers* He kept 
his word,, and not only forboiie. troubling 
Sdmuel for several weeks afterwards, but en- 
deavoiired'to dissuade all his companions from, 
doing the like. . 

. The resolutions of young people, however, 
are not atWays to be depended on. So it hap- 
pened with little Joseph, who, forgetting the 
promises he had made, one day happened ton 
nfi. 
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mix with the rabble of boys who were following 
and hooting^ and playing n^y naughty tricks 
with the unfortunate Samuel. 

The more he mixed among diem, the more 
he forgot himself, and at last became as bad 
as the worst of them. SamueFs patience, 
however, being, at length tired out by the nidft 
behaviour of the wicked boys that pursued 
him, be suddenly turned about, and picking 
up a large stone, threw it at little Joseph with 
such violence, that it grazed his cheek and 
almost cut off part of his ear. 

Poor Joseph, on feeling the smart occasioned 
by the blow, and finding the blood trickling 
down his cheek at a great rate, ran hoi^e roar- 
ing ipost terribly. Mr. Denton, however, 
showed him no pity, telhiig him it was tbe 
just judgment of Go^ for his wiekedoess. 

Joseph attempted to justify himsetf by say** 
ing, that he was not the only one who was 
guilty, and therefore ought not to be the only 
one t^at was punished. His father replied, 
thaty as he knew better ^n the b^er boys, 
his crime was t)ie greater *^ It- is indeed but jus^ 
lice, that a child who knows the commands- 
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of God and his parents, should be doubly pu- 
nished^ whenever he so hi forgets his duty as 
to rua headlong into wickedness. 

iBemember this, my young readers ; aad in- 
sUmd of adding to the afflictions of otberSi do 
wlia^ver yon can to delate tbeiB, aad God 
wiil then nndi^ubtedly have compastioti on 
ypUy whenever your wants and diisttesses 
sbfiO req%iire his dssista&ce. 




b6 
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BELLA AMB MAy|A W^j ^ ^ 

J. HE sun was just peeping atoTG the -Eastern 
edge of the horizon, to enliven with his golden, 
rays one of the most beautiful mornings of the 
springj when Bella went down into the garden 
to taste with more pler.Fure, as she rambled 
through those enchaating walks, the delicacies^ 
of a rich cake, of which she intended to make 
her first meal. 



Her heart swelled with delight, on survey^ 
ing the beauties of the rising sun, in listening 
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to the euliveuing notes of the lark, and on 
breattiiag the pleasing . fragrance which the 
surrouqding shrubs afibrded.. . 

Bella was so charmed whh this complica- 
tion of delights^ that her sweet eyes were i>e- 
dewed with a moisture, which rested on her 
eye-lids without dropping in tears. Her heart 
felt a. gentle sensation, and her mind was pos- 
sessed with emotioits of benevolence and tenr 
derness. 

* 'I ^ . ' ■ . . '^' . 

The sound of steps in the walk^ however,, 
sdl on a sudden, interrupted these happy feel- 
ings^ and a little girl came tripping towacds 
the same walk, eating a piece of coarse brown 
bread with the keenest appetite. As she was 
alscT rambling about the garden for amuse- 
ment, her eyes waiidered here and there un- 
fixed ; {SQ that she came np<jlose to Bella un- 
expectedly^ 

As soon as; the Uttle girl saw it was Mise 
Bella, she stepped short, seemed confused, and 
turhii^ about, ran away as fast as she could; 
but Bella called to her, and asked her why she 
i?an away. This made the little giri run the 
faster, and Bella endeavoured to pursue her ; 
but, not being so mwch.nsed lotcxercfee, she 
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was soon left behind. Lnckily, as it happen- 
ed, the little stranger had turned up a path 
leading into that in which. Bella was. Here 
they suddenly met, and Bella caught her by 
the ami, saying, '* Come, I have you fast now ; 
you are my prisoner, and cannot get away 
from me." 

The poor girl was now more frightened 
than ever, and struggled hard for her liberty ; 
but, after some time, the sweet accents of 
Bella, and her assurance that she meant only 
to be her friend, having rather allayed her 
fears, she' became a little more tractable, and 
quietly followed her into one of die summer- 
houses. 

Miss Bella, having made the stranger sit 
down by her, asked her if she had a father li* 
Ting, and what was his profession. The girl 
told her, that, thank God, her father was^ living, 
and that he did any tiling for an honest liveli- 
hood. She said he was then at work in the 
^urden, and had brought her with him that 
ilEiorning. 

Bdia then observing, that the young stran- 
ger bad got a piece of brown bread in her hand, 
desired she would let her taste it ; but she said 
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it SO scratched h^r throat on swallowing a bit 
of it^ that she could eat no morCi and dsked 
the little girl, why her father did not get bet- 
ter bread for her. "Because," replied the 
stranger^ " he does not get so much money as 
your papa; and, besides that, Uiere are four 
more of us, and we all eat heartily. Some- 
times one wants a froek, another a jacket, and 
all he can get b barely sufficient for us, with- 
out laying out hardly any thing upon himself^ 
though he never misses a day's work while he 
has it to do.** 

Upon Bella's asktog her if she erer ate any 
pkim-cake, she said sIms did not even know 
#h«t it was ; but she had no sooner put a bit 
into ber m^iith, which Miss Bella gave her, 
than she said, she had never in her life tasted 
any thing so nice. She then asked her what 
was b^r name ; when the girl, lising; and ma- 
king her al€Mv curtsey, said it was Marfan. 

'* Well then, my good Marian^" said Bella, 
" stop here a momeni; I will go and ask my 
governess for something for you, and will 
come back directly ; but be sure you do not 
^ away.*' Marian replied, that she was now 
BO: v^ays. afVatd of her, and that she should 
c^taifljy ' wait ber cojpiiag back. ' 
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Bella ran directly to her governess, andbeg-^ 
ged she would give her some currant-jelly for 
a little girl, who had nothing but dry bread 
for breakfast. The governess, being highly 
pleased with the good-nature of her amiable 
pupil, gave her some in a cup, and a small 
roll also. Bella instantly ran away witb it, 
and coming to Marian, said she hoped she had 
not made heir wait; but begged her to put 
down her brown bread till another time, and 
cat what she had brought her. • 

Marian, after tasting the jelly, and smacking 
her lips, said it was very fiice indeed; and 
asked Bella if she ate such every day. Miss 
replied, that she* ate those things freqUetttly, 
and if she would coiiie ^now ain4 then, sh^ 
would always give her some. 

'•■ . ' ■ ' / ■ ■■ 

They i liow . became • very familiar together, 
and Misfe Bella i asked, Marian a number of 
questions, such as, whether she never was sick^ 
jseyhfeher now look so heatty^ anfdin what 
manner she employdd her tii»ca * . 

Marian replied, she did piotknow ^hat itwas 
to be sick;, and; als tb heiLempIoyments, m 
winter she weat tfo get atiia\ir>foi;the cow, and 
dry sticks to make thec'pot bbil^f in sumiDer 
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she went to weed the com, and'in harvest time, 
to glean and pull hops. In short they were 
never at a loss for work ; and she said her mo- 
ther would make a sad noise, if any of her lit- 
tle ones should take it into their heads to be 
hzy. 

Miss BeHa> observing that her little visitor 
went barefooted, which much surprised her, 
was induced to ask the reason of it ; when 
Marian replied, that it would be too expensive 
for their father to think of finding shoes and 
stockings for tfeem all, and therefore none of 
them had any ; but they found no inconvenien- 
cy from it, since time had so hardened the bot- 
toms of their feet, as to make shoes unne- 
cessary. 

The time having slipped away in this kind 
of cWt-cbat, Marian told Miss BeUa that she 
must be going, in order to gather some greens 
for her cow, who would want her breakfast by 
eight o'clock. This little girl did not eat up 
all her roll and jelly, but saved some part of it 
to carry home to her youngest^ sister> who, she 
said, she wafs sure would be very fond of k. 
Bella wa« vastly pleased to find Marian was so 
tender of her sister, afnd desired she would not 
fail to come again-iit the same hour the next 
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morning. So^ after a mutual good-bf €, tb^ 
.separated for the present. 

Miss Bella had now, for the iiri^ time> tested 
the pleasure of doing good. She walked a Ut« 
tie longer in the garden, enjoying the pleaftia^ 
reflection how happy she had made Marian, 
how grateful that little girl lia4 showed her- 
self, and how pleased her sister would be to 
taste Gurrmnt-jelly, whkk sh^ had nev«r seea 
before. 

Miss Sella was enjoying the^ idea of tbk 
pleasure she daould recdive from hei* fuUife 
bount^s to her new acquaintance, when the 
recollected that she had some ribands and 
a necklace, wJiich her mamma had given, her 
a little time before, but of which she now be- 
gan to grow tired. Besides these, she had 
some other old things to give hfer, whjcb, 
though of no use to herself, woul^ make Ma- 
rian quite fine. ' 

The next morning Marian came into the 
garden ^gain, and Miss Bella was ready to re- 
ceive her, with a tolerable good portion of gin- 
gerbread. Indeed, this interview was conti- 
nued every morning, and Miss Bella always 
carried some dainties along w^th ^her. When 
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her pocket failed her, &be would beg ber mam- 
ma to tupply ber witb sometbmg out of tbe 
pantry, wbicb was always cbeerfuUy com- 
plied wUb. 

One d^, however, it happened, that Bella 
received an answer which gave her some un- 
easiness. She had been begging her mamma 
to advance her. something on her weekly al- 
lowance, in order to buy shoes and stockings 
for Marian ; to which her mamma gave her a 
flat denial, telling her, that she wished she 
would be a little more sparing to her favourite, 
for which she would give her a reason at din- 
ner-time. Bella was a little surprised at this 
answer, and every hoar appeared an ^e till 
dinner-time arrived. 

At length they sat down to table, and din- 
ner was half over before her mamma said a 
word about Marian ; but a dish of shrimps be- 
ing then served up, gave. ber mamma an op- 
portuuity of beginning the conversation. " I 
think, Bella," said the lady, '* this is your fifivour- 
ite dish.'' Bella replied, it was, and could not 
help observing, how happy she supposed poor 
At^rian would be to taste tbem, who she ima- 
gined bad never so much as seen any. Wi^ 
ber mamma's leave, she begged two of the 
smallest, to give to that lijttle girl. 
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Mrs. Adams, for such was her mammal 
name, seemed unwilling to grant her request^ 
urging, that she was afraid she would do her 
favourite more mischief than good. " At pre- 
sent," said her mamma, *^she eats her dry browa 
bread with an appetite, and walks barefodted 
on the gravel without complaining. Should 
you continue to feed her with dainties, and 
accustom her to wear shoer and stockingi, 
what would she do, should she by ' any means 
lose your favour, and with it all those Indul- 
gencies? She will then laiment that she had 
ever experienced your bounty." 

Miss Bella hastily replied; that she meant 
to be a friend to her all her life, and only wish- 
ed that her mamma, in order to enable her to 
do so, would add a little to her weekly allow- 
"ance, and she would manage it with all the 
frugality possible-; 

Mrs. Adams then asked her daughter, if she 
did not know of any other children in dis- 
tress; to which Bella replied that she knew 
several besides, and particularly two in a neigh- 
bouring yillage, who had neither fathet nor 
mother, and who, withoiit d^ubt, stood much 
in need of assistance. Her mamma then re- 
minded her, tbati-t was somewhat uncharitable 
to feed Marian with Isweetmeats and dainties^ 
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while other poor children were starving- with 
hi]nger>« Totbift Bella replied, that she hoped 
she should have sometfaing to spare for them 
likewise : but, at all events, sh^ loved Marian 
best. 

/ However, her mamma advised her to give 
her sweet things seldomer, and instead thereof 
something that would be of more use to her, 
such as an apron or a gown. Miss Bella imme- 
diately proposed to give her one of her frocks ; 
but her m^mma sooa made her sensible of the 
impropriety of dressing up a village girl with- 
out' shoes or stockings, in a muslin slip. 
^'iV'ere I in your place,^' said her mamma, 
'*I would be sparing in my amusements for 
some time, and when I had saved a little 
money, I would Jay it out in buying what- 
ever was most necessary for h^r. The stuffs 
that poor children wear are not very expen- 
sive.- Bella followed mamma's advice, Mari- 
an was not, indeed, so punctual in her morn- 
ing visits, but Bella made her presents that 
were far more useful than sweetmeats. 

Miss Bella, besides frequently giving Marian 
an apron, a petticoat, or such like, paid a cer- 
tain sum every month to Uie schoolmaster of 
the village to improve her in reading. Marian 
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was 80 sensible of these kindtiesses, that she 
grew every day more tenderly fond of her kind 
benefactress. She frequently paid her a visit, 
and was never so happy as when she could do 
any little matters to oblige her. 

Marian came one day to ihe garden-gate t6 
wait for Bella's coming down to her; but she 
did not come, and she was obliged to go back 
again without seeing her. She returned two 
days successively, but no Bella appeared, which 
Was a great aiBiction to h^ little heart, and 
she began to fear she had inadvertently of- 
fended her. " I have, perhaps," said she to her- 
self, '^^one something to vex her: I am surcj if 
I knew I had, I would ask her a thousand par- 
dons, for I cannot live widiout loving her." 

While she was thus reflecting, one of Mrsv 
Adams's maids came out of the house, when 
poor Marian stopped her, and asked her where 
Miss Bella was, " Miss Bdla ! " replied the 
Woman, " she is ill of the small-pox ; so ill, in- 
deed, that there are no hopes of her recovery !'* - 
Poor Marian was all distraction, and, without 
considering what she did, flew up stairs, and 
burst into Mrs. Adams's room, imploring on 
her knees, that she might- be permitted to 
see her dear Miss Bella, 
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Mrs. Adams wouM hare stopped Marian; 
bat the door being half open/ she flew to her 
bedside like an arr6w o«C of a bow. Poor Bella 
was in a irioIeDt fever, alone, a»d very low spi* 
rited; for at} her tittle companions had forsa- 
ken her. Marian^ drowned in tears, seiised 
hold of Belh's band, squeezed it in hers, and 
kisfied it. "Ah! my dear Miss,'' said she, 
" is it in this condition I find jon ! but yoa 
must not die ; what would then become of me ? 
I will watch over you, and serve jou ! shall I, 
my dear Miss Bella T ^ 

Miss Bella, squeeiiag Marian's hand, signi* 
fied to her, that staying with her' would ^do her 
a great favour. And the little maid,^ with Mrs. 
Adams's consent, became B^a's nurse, which 
the performed the pi^ t of to admiration. She 
had a small bed made up for her, close beside 
her little sick friend, whom she never left for 
a moment. If the slightest sigh escaped Bel- 
la, Marian was up in an instant to know what 
she wanted, and gave her, with her own hands^ 
all her medicines. 

This gratefbl girl did every thing she could 
to amuse her friend. She ransacked Mrs. 
Adams's library for books that had pictures in 
them, which she would show to Bella; and dur- 
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mg the time thai her eyes were darkened ty her 
disorder, which was for near a week, Marian ex* 
erted herself to the utmost to divert her. When 
Bella, grew impatient at the waat of sight. Ma* 
rian told her stories of what happened in the 
Tillage; and, as she had made a good use of 
her schoolmaster's instructions, she read what- 
ever she thought would be amusing and di- 
verting to her. ^ 

Thus Mariai> was not ouiy her nurse, but 
philosopher also; for she would. sometimes say 
to her, ^'God Almighty will have pity upon 
you, as you have had pity on me. Will you 
let me sing a pretty song to divert you ?" Bella 
bad only to make a sign, and the little maid 
would sing her every song she .had learnt from 
the village nymphi^ and swains, endeaypuring 
by this means to. soften the affliction of her 
generous friend. 

; At lengthtsbe began to .open lier ej^g, her 
lowness, of, spirits leftber, the pock dried up, 
and her appetite returned. . Her face was 
still covered with red spots; but Marian looked 
at her with more pleasure than ever, from the 
consideration of the danger she had been in of 
losing her; while the gratefiul Bella, on the 
other hand, regarded her with eqiMil tender 
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ness. '* f n what, manner,^ shie would some- 
umes say, "can I think of requiting you, to 
my own satigfaction, for the tender care you 
have taken of me i" 

Miss Beila, as soon as she found herself per- 
fectly recprvei^d, asked her mamma in what 
manner she should recompense her faithful and 
tender nurse ; Ipt Mrs. Adams, whose joy on 
the recoveiy of ber daughter was inexpressible, 
desired Bella to leave that matter to her, ai 
she likewise was equally in her debt^ 

Mrs. Adams gave private orders to have a 
complete suit of clothes made for Marian, 
and Bella desired that she might have the 
pleasure of dreeing her the fijst time she was 
permitted to go into the rarden. The day ar- 
rived, and it was indeed a day ^f rejoicing 
throughout -thie whole family: for Bella was 
beloved bjr »tt iS^e servants, as wdl as by all 
her ftdq^i^tanx^e. 

This was a joyful day to Miss Bella, who had 
the double satisfaction of peeing her health re- 
stored and of beholding her little friend dress- 
ed out in her new clothes! It is much easier 
to conceive than to express the emotions of 
these two tender hearts, when they again found 

E 
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themselves in the garden^ on the very spot 
where their acquaintance first commenced. 
They tenderly embraced each other^ and vowed 
an inseparable friendship. 

, It is evidently clear, from the story of !3e]la 
and Marian, /bow advantageous it is to be ge- 
nerous and humane. Had not Bella, by her 
jkindness, attached Marian to her interest, ^e 
might have sunk under the severe indisposi- 
tion, from which the kind attentions, and the 
unremitting assiduities of Marian, were per- 
haps the chief means of restoring her. 
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One day, as Mr. Glover was returning home, 
after taking ^ ride over liis estates and passing 
by the wall of a burying-ground belonging tp 
a small viHage, he heard the sound of groans 
and lamentations. As he had a h^art that was 
ever open to the distresses of others, he alight- 
ed from his horse to see from whence the voice" 
proceeded, and got over the inclosure. 

On his entering the place, he perceived a 
grtive fresh filled up, upon which^ at full length, 

E 2 ^ 
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lay a child about five years old, who was cry- 
ing sadly. Mr. Glover went up to him, and 
tenderly asjbed him what he did there. " lam 
calling iny mother,'^ said he, '^ they laid her 
here yesterday, and she doei not get up.'' 

Mr. Glover then told hUn, that liis -poor nio-' 
ther was dead, and would get up no more. * ^' I 
know," replied the poor child, '* that they^U 
me she is dead, but I do not believe it. She 
was perfectly well when she left me the other 
day with old Scisan our neighbour; Aie told 
me she would soon comeback, but she ha^ erot 
kept her word. My father is gone away too, 
and also my little brother; and the other boys 
of the village will not play with me, but say 
very nai»ghty things about my father and mo- 
ther, which vexes me more than all. Q mam- 
my, get up, get upr 

Mr. Glover's eyes were filled witfc tears : he 
asked him where his father and brother were 
gone to. He replied, that he did not know 
where his father wa&; and as to his litjtle bro- 
ther, he was the day before taken to another 
town, by aperson dressed in blackjust like their 
parson. Mr. Glover then asked him where he * 
lived. "With our neighbour Susan," sraid he, 
''I am to be there till mj mother comes back. 
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as she promised me. I loVe my other mam- 
my Susan very well ; but I love my mammy 
that lies here a great deal better. O mother! 
mother! why do you lie so long? when will 
you get up ?' 

*' My poor child/' said Mr. Glover, '' it is 
iQ vain to call her, for she will awake no more!" 
— ^' Then,*' said the poor little boy, " I will lie 
down here, and sleep by her.. Ah.! I saw her 
when they put her into a great chest to carry 
her away. Oh, how white she was ! an J how 
cold! I will lie down here.and sleep by her !" 

The tears now started from the eyes of Mr. 
Glover, for he could no longer conceal them, 
but stooping down, took the child up^ in his 
arms, and tenderly kissed him, asking him 
what was his name. ^^ When I am a good 
boy, they call me Jackey, and when I behave 
amiss, they say, you Jack." Mr. Glover, 
though in tears, could not help smiling at the 
kinocence and simplicity of thb answer, and, 
begged* Jackey to conduct him to the house 
of the good Susan. 

The child very readily cotisented, and, run- 
ning before him as fast as bis le^s wcRild carry 
, him, conducted Mr. Glover to Susan's door. 
E 3 
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Susan was not a little surprised^ on seeing 
Jack conduct a gentleman into her cottage, 
and then running to her, hid his liitle head in 
her lap, crying, " This is she ! this is my. other 
mammy!" Mr. Glover, however, did not keep 
V her Jong in suspense, but related to her what 
he had just seen, and begged Susan to give 
him the history of the parents of. this little 
l[>oy. Susan desired the gentleman to be seated^ 
and then related to him the following par- 
ticulars: 

^* The father bf this poor child is a shoe« 
maker, and his house is next to mine.. ,His 
wife, though a handsome, was nota healtty 
woman ; but she was a<^ai«&l and good house-* 
wife. It is about seven' years since they were 
married, always lived together on the best 
terms, and undoubtedly .would hate been per- 
fectly happy, had their, affairs been a little 
better. , 

** John had nothing beyond what his trade 
produced him, and Margaret, his wife, being 
* left an orphan, had only a little money which 
she hsid scraped together in thfe service of a 
-worthy neighbouring curate. Wilth this they 
1>ought the niost necessary articles of house- 
i^old furniture^ and a small stock of leather 
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to begin business with. However, by dint of 
labour and good management, they for some 
yeara contrived to live a little comfortably. 

^'As children increased so did therr diffi- 
lenities, and misfortunes seldom come alone. 
Poor Margaret who had daily worked in the 
fields during hay time, to bring home a little 
money to her husband at night, fell ill, add 
continued so all the harvest and winter. John's 
cqstomers left him one after another, fearing 
that work could not go on properly in a sick 
house. 

** Though Margaret at last grew better, yet 
her husband's work continued to decline, and 
be was obliged to borrow money to pay the 
apothecary; while poor Margaret continued 
so weakly that nobody thought it worth their 
while to employ her. The rent of their house 
and the interest of the money they had bor- 
rowed, were heavy loads upon them ; and they 
vrere frequently obliged to endure hunger 
themselves, in order to give %, morsel of baad 
to their poof children. 

V 

^ To add to their misfortune, their hard- 
hearted landlord threatened to put poor *John 
in jail, if he did not pay the two quarters rent 
e4 
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that were due ; and though he is the richest 
man in the place, it wa&( with the greatest .4i& 
ficulty that they could obtaia a moDth's de- 
lay. He declared if they did not at the end 
of that time pay the whole, he would seU their 
furniture, and put; John in prijson. Their house 
was now a picture of melancholy and patient 
distress. How, often have I lamented my ina- 
bility to assist the distresses of this honest 
couple ! 

" I went myself to their landlord^ and beg- 
ged of him, for God's sake, to have some coaw 
passion on these unfortunate people, and even 
offered to pawn to him all I was possessed of 
in the world; but he treated nre with con* 
tempt, and told me I was as bad as they were. 
I was obliged, however, being only a poor wi- 
dow, to bear the insult with patience, and 
contented myself by easing my heart with a 
flood of teal's. . 

'^ I advised poor Margaret to make her dis- 
tresses known to the worthy clergyman, with 
whom she had so long lived with an unble- 
mished character, and to beg of him to ad- 
vance them a little money. Margaret replied 
that she >supposed her husband would not like 
that proposal, fearing that their friend might 
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saspect iJieir necessities proceeded from mis- 
managemenc. 

<* It is but a few days ago since she brought 
me her two children, and begged me to take 
care of them till the evening. Her intention 
was to go to a village at a little distance, and 
endeavour to get sorlie hemp from the weaver 
to spm, with a view to get something towards 
the debt. As she could not persuade herself 
to wait npofi the clergyman, her husband had 
undertaken it, and had accordingly set off on 
that business. As Margaret was going, she 
clasped her two children^ to her breast and 
kissed them, little thinking it was to be the ^ 
last time she shotild ever see them. 

*' Soon aftet she was gone, I heard iome 
lM>ise in her house,' but supposed it might be 
ouly the flapping of the door. However, 
the evening came on, and my neighbour did 
not come to fetch her children as usual. I 
tbettefore determined to go to^er house, and 
see if she was come home. I found the door 
open, and Went in; but how shall. I express 
my horror and astonishment, when I fotind 
poor Margaret lying dead at the foot of the 
stairsK "- ^ 

E 5 
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. ** 4fter trying in vain to recover her, I fetch- 
ed the surgeon, who shook his head, and said 
all .was over. The coroner's inquest brought 
in their verdict nccidental death ; but, as her 
husband was missing, ill-natured people raised 
suspicious reports. Her death, hpwever, was 
easily to be accounted for: she had returned 
to her house, to go up to the loft for a bag to 
hold her hemp, and as her eyes were still 
dimmed with tears, she had missed, her step 
in coming down, and fallen froa\ the top of 
the stairs, with her, head foremost, on the 
ground. The bag that lay by her side showed 
this to have been the case. 

" I made an offer to the parish oflScers to 
keep the two children myself, not doubting, 
but that th« goodness of God/ ^vea a poor Wi- 
dow as I was, would enable me to, support 
them. The worthy curate c^me yesterday to 
see the unfortunate Margaret, and great in- 
deed was his affliction when I jrelated to. him 
what I have been now telling ypu. I dsen 
told him, that John was gone to him; but I 
was much surprised, when he declared he had 
seen nothing of him. The two childrea came 
up to him, and little Jack asked hini/ if he 
could not awake his mother, who had b^n a 
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long time askep. This brought tears into the 
ey^s^of the good curate, who proposed to take 
the two children home to his own house, and 
bring theih up under his care; but as I could 
not consent to part with both these innocents, 
it was at last agreed, that he should take the 
younger, and leave me the elder. 

" He asked little Jack if he should not like 
to go witb.him, "What, where my mother 
is ?" said Jack, *^oh! yes, with all my heart !" — 
" No, my little man, ^ replied the ourate, ** I 
do not mean there, but to my handsome 
hotee and garden." — '* No, no," answered 
Jack, " I will stay here with Susan, a«d 
every day go to ^here my mother is; for I 
would rather go there than to your handsome 
garden.. 

" This' worthy curate did not choose to vex 
die child more, who went and hid himself be- 
hind my bed curtains.. He told me he would 
send his man for the younger, who would be 
more trouble to me than the elder child, and 
before he went, left me some money towards 
the support oi this. 

^ This, Sir, is the whole of this unfortunate 
business^ What mak^s me exceedingly un-^ 
E 6 . 
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easy at present is^ that Jchn does not returft^ 
and that it is reported in the parisb; thai he 
has connected himself with^ a gang of smug* 
glers^ and that his wife pi)t an end to her life 
through grief. These stories have obtained 
such x;redit in the village^ that even the chil- 
dren have got it; and whenever poor Jack at- ' 
tempts to mix with them, they drive him away 
as though he were :ipfecti<)U8. Hence the poor 
little fellow is quite dullj and now never goes 
out but to pay a sad visit to his mother's 
grave/' . 

Mr. Glover, who had silently listened to this 
melancholy tale, was deeply affected by it. 
Litthe Jack was now got close up to Susan, 
he looked at her with fondness, and often ^ 
called her his mother. Mr. Glover at length 
broke silence, and told Susan she was a wor- 
thy woman, and tliat God would not fail to 
reward her fbr her generosity towards this un- 
fortunate family. 

" Ah!" said Susan, "I am happy in what I 
have done, and I wish I could have done more; 
but my only possession consists in my cottage,, 
a little garden, in which I have a few greens, 
and what I can earn by the labour of my 
hands. Yet for these eight years that I have 
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/been a widow, God has not suftered me to 
wani, and I trm^t he never will." 

Mr. Glover reminded her, that keeping tbtd 
.little boy must be very inconvenient to her, and 
that she woald £od it difficult to supply him 
'wHti clothes. She answered, " I leave the care 
of that to him who clothes- the fields with 
gras^i and the trees with leaves. He has gi-> 
ven.f&e fingers to sow aud spifi, and they shall 
^ork to clothe ray poor little orphan. I will 
never |^art with him." 

Mr. Glover was astonished at this good wo- 
man's resolution. " I must not sufter you, 
alone," said he, *^ to have alt the honour of 
befriending tills poor orphan, since God has., 
bestowed, on me those blessings of affluence 
which you do not enjoy. Permit me to take 
care of the education of this sweet boy -^ and, 
since I find that you cannot live separate, I will 
take you both home with me, and provide 
for you. Sell your cottage and garden, and 
make my house your own, where you may 
spend the remainder of your life amidst peace 
and plenty." 

Susan gave Mr. Glover a most affectionate 
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look, but begged he would excuse her accept* 
. ing his offer, as sh6 was fond of the spot onr 
which she was born, and had lived in^o long. 
Besides, she added, she couhihiot suit herself 
to the bustle of a great hou8e> and should 
soon grow sick, were she to- live upon dain- 
ties in idleness. *'If you will please," cdnti-" 
nued Susan, '* now and theo to send Jiim a 
small matter to pay for his schooling/ and to 
supply him with tools when be shall 'take to 
business, God will not fail to reward you fot 
your bounty.' As I have no child, he shall be 
as one to me, and whatever I possess shall be 
his at my death." 

Mr. Glover, finding she did tiofe ehoose to 
quit her habitation, told her, he should every 
^onth ^tnd her wh6t would be sufficient for her 
support, and that he would sometimes come 
and see them himself. Susan lifted up her 
hands to heaven, and bid Jackey go and ask the 
gentleman's blessing, which he did. He then 
threw down his purse on the table, bid them 
a farewell, and mounting his hors^, took the 
road that led to the parish in whrcb the wor- 
thy curate lived. 

On Mr* Glover's arrival there, he found the 
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worthy ctirate reading a letter, on which he 
had shed some tears. He explained the cause 
of his vi^it tothis worthy divine, and asked 
him, if he knew what was become of the ik- 
iher of the two little unfortunate children. 
The curate replied, that it was not a quarter 
of an hoar since he received a letter from him 
to his wife. " It was,** said the curate, «** in- 
closed in one. to me,, and contains a small 
draft for the use of his w'fie; he requests 
me to deliver it to her, . . • cons6le her 
for his absence. As -. < v« u1. I have 
opened the letter, and hti' . , '>;- . .» kind 
as to read it." Mr, Glover i •*:* h letter, 
the particulars of which were as foil . ^ 

He hoped his wife would not give her^^eli' 
any uneasiness on account of his absence. As 
he was going to the clergyman's house, he 
began to think, that it could be of no use to 
go thus a begging, and, if he ^ould borrow 
money, he was not. sure he should be able 
^o pay it, which he thought would be as 
bad as thieving. At this instant a thought 
struck into bisr head, that he was young and 
hearty,^ stout and able-bodied, and therefore 
pould see no harm if he entered on board a man 
of war for a few years, where he might stand 
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a chance of getting a fortune for his wife 
and children^ at least get enough to pay all 
bis debts» While he was thtnHing of this 
matter, a press-gang came up, and asked 
him if he would enter, tefling him that they 
would give him five pounds bounty. The 
thought of receiving five pounds fixed hia 
determinaticm at once, and he accordingly en* 
teied, received the money, and sent every farr 
thing of it to his wife, with his love and bless- 
ing, and hoping they would all join in their 
prayers to God for him. He hoped the war 
would soon be over, and that he should 
then r^^^Kin with inexpressible joy to his 
dear Wife. 

- Mr. Glover's eyes swimmed with tears all 
the time be was reading the letter. When h6 
had finished it, '^ This man," said he, " may in- 
deed be justly called a good husband,^ a tender 
father, and an honest man. There is an ex- 
pressive pleasure in being a friend to such 
characters as these. I will pay John's d^bts, 
and enable him to take up his trade agnin. 
Let his money be kept for the children, to* be 
divided between them, as soon as they shall 
be- at an age to know how to make use of it, 
and I will add something to this sacred de- 
posit." 
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So greatly was the worthy curate affected, 
that he could make no reply i and Mr. Glover, 
perfectly understanding the cause of his si- 
lence, squeezed him hy the hand, and took his 
leave ; hut he completely accomplished aU his 
designs in favour of John, who at length re- 
turned, and enjoyed an easiness of circum- 
stances beyond any thing he had before expe- 
rienced. 

Nothing now disturbed John's felicity, but 
the sorrowful reflection of having lost his 
dear Margaret ; she had experienced part ot 
his misfortunes, but had not lived to share in 
hi»lelicity ; and John's only consolation is per- 
petually to talk about her to Susan, whom he 
loG^s upon as a sister to him, and as a mother 
to his children. Little Jack frequently visits 
his mother's grave; and has made so good 
a use of Mr. Glover's genefosity, iti improving 
himself, that this excellent gentleman in- 
tends placing him in a very desirable situa- 
tion. John's younger son has likewise a 
share in his favours; and whenever Mr. Glover's, 
mind is oppressed, a visit to this spot, where 
such an affecting scene passed, and where 
he has been enabled to do so much good, 
never fails to raise his spirits. 
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My readers will from hence learo,* that God 
always assists those who put their trust in 
him. It is on him we must rely on every oc- 
casion, and he will not desert us, provided 
we ourselves also try to surmount difficulties 
by patience and industry. 





LEONOBA AND ADOLPHU8. 



A YOUNG widow lady, whose name was Le- 
nox, had two children, Lepnora and Adol- 
phus, both equally desei;ving the afFeptions of 
a parent, which, however, were unequally 
shared. Adolphus was the favourite, which 
Leonora very early began to discover, and 
consequently felt no small share of uneasiness 
on the occasion : but she was prudent enough 
to concieal her sorrow. 
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Leonora, though not remarkably handsome, 
had a mind that made ample amends for the 
want of beauty; but her brother was a little 
Cupid, on whom Mrs. Le^x ktyish^d sSi her 
kisses and caresses. It is no woipder that the 
servants, to gain the favour of tbeir mistress, 
wei'e very attentive to humour him in all his 
whimsies. Leonora,, on the other haRd, was 
consequently slight^ by every €)0€ in the 
hottse ; and, so far from wishing to study lier 
humour, they scarcely treated her with com- 
mon civility. 

Binding hers;elf frequently, alone and ne- 
glected, A»d taken little notice of by any one, 
she would privately shed a torrent of tears ; 
but she always took care, that not the least 
mark of discontent should escape her in the 
presence of any one. Her" constant attention 
to the observance of her duty, her mildness, 
and endeavours to convince her mother, that 
her mind was superior to her face, had no 
effect ; for beauty alone attracts the attention 
of those who examine no further than exter- 
nal appearances. 

• Mrs. Lenox, who was continually chiding 
Leonora, and expecting from her perfections 
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far beyond the reach of those more advanced in 
years, at last fell sick. Adolphus seemed very 
sorry for his mother's illness; but Leonora, 
with the softest looks and most languishing 
countenance, fancied sh^ perceived in her mo- 
ther an abatement of her accustomed rigour 
towards her, and far surpassed her brother in 
her attention to her parent. She endeavoured 
4o supply her slightest wants, exerted ail her 
penetration to discover them, that she might 
even spare ber the pain of asking for any 
thing. So long as her mother's illness had 
the least appearance of danger, she never 
quitted ber pillow, and n€i4:her threats nor 
commands could prevail on her to take the 
least repose. 

Mrs. Lenox, however, at length recovered, 
which afforded inexpressible pleasure to the 
amiable Leonora ; but she soon experienced a 
renewal of her misfortunes, as her mother be- 
gan to treat her with her usual severity and 
iadifference. 

¥ 

As Mrs. Lenox was one day talking to her 
children on the pain she had suffered during her 
illness, and was praising them for the anxiety 
they had shown on her a<^ount, she desired 
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them to ask of her whatever they thought 
would be the most pleasing to them, and thej j 
should certainly be indulged in it, provided 
their demands were not unres^sonable. 

First addressing herself to Adolphus, she 
desired to know what he wpuld choose : and 
hit desire was to have a cane and a watch, 
which his mother promised he should have 
the next mornin^gw " And pray, Leonora/* 
said Mrs. Lenox, " what is your wish?' — " Me, 
mamma, me ?' answered she, trembling, " if 
you do but love me, I have nothiiig else to 
wish for!** — ^''That is not an answer ;" replied j 
the mother, " you shall have your recom pence 
likewise, miss; therefore speak your wish in- ' 
stantly." I 

However accustomed Leonora might have 
been to this severe tone, yet she felt it on this 
occasion more sensibly than ever* she had be- 
fore. She threw herself at her mother's feet, 
looked up to her wUh eyes swimming in tecurs, 
and instantly hiding her face with both her 
hands> lisped out these words: "Only give 
me two kisses, such as you give my brother." 

What heart could faH to relent at these 
words? Mrs. Lenox felt all the tender sen^i- 
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metH9 of a parent arise in her heart, and, ta- 
king her up in her arms, she clasped her to 
her breast, and loaded her with kisses. The 
sweet Leonora, who naw, for the first time, 
received her mothei-'s caresses, gave way to 
the effusioa of her joy and love ; she kissed 
her cheeks, her eyes, her breasts, and her 
hands; and Adolphus, who loved his sister, 
mixed his embraces with hers. Thus all 
had a share in this scene of unexpected hap- 



The affection which Mrs. Lenox ^ had so 
withheld from lieonora, she now repaid 
with interest, and her daughter returned it • 
with the most dutiful attention. Adolphus, so 
far from being jealous at this change of his 
mot^ier's affection for his sister, showed every 
mark of pleasure on the occasion, and he af- 
terwards reaped a reward of so generous a 
conduct; for his natural disposition having 
been, in some measure, injured by the too 
great indulgence of his mother, he gave way 
in his early days to those little indiscretions, 
which would have lost him the heart of his 
parent, had not his sister stepped in between 
them. It was to the advice of this amiable girl 
that Adolphus at last owed his entire reforma- 
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tion of manners. They all' three then expe- 
rienced, that true happiness cannot exi&t in a 
family, unless the most perfect union be- 
tween brothers and sisters, and the most live- 
ly and equal affection between parents and 
children, are constantly and strictly adhe- 
red to. 





7LORA AND HER LITTLE LAMB, 



A .i*ooa jcounjLrycpaji's Ultl^ daughter^ whoff^ 
muM/er \yas JRlo^, \y^$ one mp/niivg sHtiiig by 
the, si^e.jQjf^t^^road,. holding on hei: ]^p a pan 
<)jf j};^^^ for ^€^,bj^ea)<jfe*^.,intQ, which ^he was 
iwreakingsq^ 1)4M pf. coarse |jlacli,bre^d. 

While Jcjgja.,^;aSj.,thqs biisily. ^jia ployed at 
her breakfast, a farmer w^as passing the foad 
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with bis cart, in which were about twenty 
lambs, and these be was going to carry to the 
market for dale. These pretty little lambs 
were'tiedvtogether lite so caany criminaH and 
lay with their legs fastened witH cords, and 
their hebds hanging down. Their plaintive 
bleatings pierced the heart of poor Flora, but 
they had no manner of efiect on the hard- 
hearted farmer. 

^ As soon as he came opposite to the place 
where little Flora was sitting, he threw down 
to ner a lamb, which he was carrying across 
his shoulder, saying, "There, my girl, is a 
poor sorry creature, that has just died, and 
made" me some shillings poorer than I'wa^. 
You miay take it, if you willy and do what 
you like with it.'* 

Flora put down her milk and her brea^, 
and taking up the lamb, viewed it witli lool^s 
of tenderness and compassion. " But why 
should I pity you ?** said she td the Iamb. 
'* Either this day or to-oiorrow they would 
have run a great knife through your throat, 
whereas now yoU have nothing to fear.** \ '■' 

Mobile she was thus speaking,' the warmth of 
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lier arms somewbat revived th^ lamb^ who, 
-opening its eyes a little, made a slight motion^ 
^nd cried baa, ia a very low tone, as i£ it were 
' <:alling for its mother^ It would be impossible 
to express little Flora's joy on this occasioa. 
She covered the lamb in her apron^ and over 
^hat put her stuif petticoat ; she then bentlier 
•breast down towards her lap, in order to in- 
crease the warmth, and l)lew into its^ mouth 
-and.no8tri}s^ with all the force she could. By 
-degrees the poor animal began to stir, and 
every motioa it made conveyed joy to her 
^itile heart. 

This success encouraged her to proceed ; 
:she crumbled some of her bread into her pan, 
and, taking iKup in her fingers, she with no 
«maH difficulty forced it between its teeth, 
ii^hich were very, firiniy olosed together. The 
lamb, whose only; disorder was hunger and 
fatigue, began to feel the effects of this nou- 
rishment. It first began to stretch out. its. 
limbs, then shake its head^ to vfasg its fail, and 
•at last to.prick up its^ars. In a little time, 
it was able to stwid upon its legs, and thea 
went of itself to Flora's br^ikfast pan,:who 
was highly, delighted to see it take such plear 
,s»ng liberties; fo> she cared aot a farthing 
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about losing ber awn breakfast, since it saved 
the life of the little Iamb. In short, in a little 
time it i^covered its usual streagth^ and be- 
gan to skip and play about her kind deli- 
verer. 

It may naturally be supposed, that Flora was 
greatly- pleased at this unexpeoted success. 
She took it up in her anus, and ran with it to 
the cottage to show: it her mother., Her.Ba- 
ba, for so flora chlied it, became the first ob- 
ject of her caws, and it constantly sharecl 
with her in the little allowance of* bread and 
milk, which she received for her meals. In- 
deed, so food was she of it, that she would 
not have exchanged it for a whole flocks Nor 
was Baba insensible of the fondness of her 
filtle misti^ess^ since she would follow her 
wherever she went^ would come and eat out 
of her hand, skip .and frisk> round hec> and 
•would bleat most pi tibusly: whenever Flora 
was oblij^ed to leave her at home. 

. Biaba, however, repaid the serv/ces of her 
Jittle ' mistress in a n^or^ ^ substantial manner 
*than thi^t of merely idatfciag abouit :ber; fbr 
-she : brought forth yo«lig lambs, those Jambs 
gfew up> aiad brought forth others; so that. 
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irithin the spacie of a few year.^, Flora had a 
very capitSal «toe1r, that fiirnrsWecl the whole 
family wicH»^f| and viitiiient. Sueb^ my lit- 
tle reib^»^\^e Ab rcwarda which Provldcace 
bestows od aetv ^ goodn^sis, tenderoetft, aod 
huoa^nrty. 



* " Cr.<* 
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THE FRUITFUL VINE. . . 

Jt wa$ in the begibnkig of the spring, when 
Mr/ Jaekson went to his coujatry^house, and 
took with him his little soh t^uai^^, in ordjer 
to treat' him with a walk.-in the garden. The 
primroses and viblets were then displaying all 
their beauties, and many trees had begun t^ 
«how what Jivery they were sooa to wear. 



After walking some time about the garden^ 
they happened to go into the summer-house,. 
«t the foot of which grew the stump of a vine, 
which twisted wildly, and extended its naked 
branches in a rude and irregular manner. A% 
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sooH M little JuQiussaw this tree, be exclaimed 
fltadly againit the if g^y appearance it ftiade, ai^d 
began to exert all his strength to pull it up, 
but he found .his efforts in vain, it being too 
i^ell rooted to yield to.hts weak arm. He 
begged his papa to call the gardener to grub it 
up, and ^ake fire-wood of it; but Mr. Jackson 
desued !his son to let the tree alone, telling him 
that he would iti.;a few moolhs give him his 
reasons Tor not complying with his request. 

This did not satisfy Junius, who desired his 
father to look at those lively crocilsses and 
toowRdrops^ saying, ^ could npt see why that 
barren stump should be kept, which did not 
produce a single green leaf. He thought it 
spoiled and. disfiguKd the garden, and there- 
fore begged bis father would permit him to 
fetch the gardener to pluck it up, 

Mr. Jackson, who cocrid not think of grant- 
ing him his request, told him, tha,t it must 
stand as it then was, at least for some time to 
come.. Little Junius still persisted in his en* 
treaties, urging how disgraceful it was to the 
garden ; but his : father diverted his attention 
from the vine, by turning the conversation.- 

It so happened^ that Mr. Jackson's a&ir# 
F 4 
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caUed bim to a ^i&reai pari "ot tke cefmiry^ 
from, wWnoe h< did not retam tUl the.middlt 
of autumn. H« no sooner came borne, than 
he paid a visit to his co«Btrj-home, takiog 
little JimiuA witbhinu As the day happened 
to be exceedingly warm^ tbey retired. to eA*^ 
joy the benefit of .the shade, and enteked the 
arbopr, in which the vine stump had before 
so much offended bis son. Junius. 

" Ah ! papa," said the young gentleman^ 
''how cli4rmtng and deligbtfut is this green 
»badei i am mucb.obiiged to yoa for haring 
that 4*7 ^^^ ^giy Btump plucked np, which I 
found BQr m^ch fault with when ^e were here 
last, a«d for putting in its place this beaiitifoi 
plant; I suppose yon did it in order to giTe 
me an agreeable surprise. How delight^ 
and tempting the fruit looks! What &»e 
grapes! some purple, and others almost black. 
1 see no tree in the garden that looks ih so 
blooming a st^ate. All U^^ lost their fruit; 
but this fine one seems in the highest p«rfeo» 
tioQ. Se^ how it is loaded t See those wide* 
spreading leaves that hide the dust;ers. If the 
fruit be as gdod^ns it appeatelbeautifnl, ittmist 
be delicious/^ 

Little Junius was in r&ptures when he 
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tas^ one pftl;^{ grapes, which hj^ &thf^gaY« 
bim; aod i^till mor/e wheo h^ iofo^gied hw% 
th^t from such fruit was made, th^ift'deliqioj^P 
liquor wbiqh he soogLetinie& tastecf ^Fier ^^ior 
ner. T|^ little fejlc^vi^ w^s qji|it,e afitf)faii|h^ 
oa heapDg. biff father talk thus; bu4 he ^$f 
far moi^e .surprised,, when Mr. Ji^cbsoQ %^ 
hiaiy tl^at.jaJl those fi^e leaves, and deliciouf 
frui^t grew from ^hat very, crooked find misislip^ 
pei| $f ump, with which he had been span^y 
in the spring. Ifia father then asked him> if 
he sho^l4 npw ordi^i.thf gardener to.plud^ il 
up, and make fire-wood of it. Junius was 
much confused ; but, after a short silence, told 
bis papa, that he would rather see every other 
tree in the garden cut down than that, so beau- 
tiful were its leayea^'jiud so delicious its fruit* 



As JStvv JteiiSfy^^B a mun 'of good -tense, 
he thQ^ moFalrzed on thi^ occasion* ^ You 
see dbeai^my d^r," said lie, " how rtnfirucl^t- 
ly I should have acttd, had 1 foiJ^i/cd your 
advice, and cut down tliis tree. Drtily-eit^e^ 
rience convinces us, thai the same thing hap- 
pens frequently in the commerce of this 
world, which has in this instance misled you* 
When we see a child badly clothed, and of an 
unpleasing external appearance^ we are too 
apt to despise him, and grow conceited on 
F 5 
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t6mpafin^, ourselves with hiAi; and soAne- 
4SiDes€Veft go's© far as crtielJy to address him 
itt ^laugWfey and jn»u1ting language. But be- 
-wire, my dear boy, how^y6u rihft into errors 
ky forming a too hasty judgment. It is pos- 
tible> that in a person so little favoured by nti- 
tutk ttiay dwell an exalted ^oulj wh?cWTiiay 
one day astonish the world with the greatifess^ 
xJf 4ts \irtt!ies> or enlightcri it with know-> 
tedge. The most rugged stem may product 
the most delicious fruit, whil^ the straight ind 
lately plant may be wbrlhleiii and barren.*^ ^ 
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SIR JOHN J)ENHAM AKP HIS WORTHY 
TENANT. 

One morning. Sir John Denham having 
shut himself up in his study, on some particu- 
lar business, liis servant caoie to.tAfofoa hiwy 
thatoneof his tenants. Farmer Harris, desired 
to speak with him. Sir John told him to show" 
the farmer into the drawing-rooili, and to beg 
him to stay one moment, uutU he had finished 
writing a letter. 



Sir John had three children, Roberi, Ar-, 
thur, ^nd Sophia, who were in the drawing- 
■ f6 
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room when the farmer was introduced. As 
soon as h^ entered, h^ saluted them very re- 
spectfi»l^^,*p«|rl^ i^^^.^^^ ^ip^^l^ a 

danoiilg.f^^ttqtt^^ |)«li)' ^^li»^^ «(MifJGw«^s 
very, ele^rttlyitipiiajj^ tk^ two www. tmmM 
at each otbfir wM» a sijBOuf^of c^mtemp^ fif^d 
disrespiBCt. Indeed, t^ey i^ebiive^ i# wieh a 
maninij^,.|fcl^ Om JPW: f^rm^r ^tt«^^. ^ 
wasicf^i^ out of ^coiWfcjtfB^nce.. ;/ , • '. 

Ro^Btt Wi% so s|^wi^Hy%im|(^$^ to 

walk l^tto^ft b&m, hab£y»gM8li»o&7 ^ta^ng 
his bno^^^ if he * 4i4 aoi: pfiecetv^ s t w t ^ett ting 
of the sHgelLof a dung-heapj The^ h^.Ms^^^ 
some paper at the fire, and carried it round 
the room, in order to disperse, as he said, the 
unpleasant smell. Arthur aU the while stood 
laughing most heartily. 

Sophia, however, acted in a very different 
manner-; for instead of imitating the rudeness 
of her brothers, she checked th^m for their 
behaviour made, apologies fotr them^ to the 
farmer, and approaching him with the most 
complaisaxit looks, offered him some wine to 
refresh him, made him sit down, and took firom 
him his hat and stick to put by. 

. In a little t^m^^Sir John came out of hif 
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maoner^ took hiu^' by the hand^ inquirecl aftef 
the health of his family^ aad asked biox wha^ 
bad broiigbt him to town... The farmer ra-» 
plied, that he was qomie to pay him half a 
year's rent, and that he hoped be would not 
be displeased at his not. coming sooner, tbc^ 
roads having been so bad that he could not.tUI 
then carry his corn to market. 

Sir John told hjm he wan not displeased at 
his not coming sooner, because be knew bim 
to be, an honest man, who bad no occasion to 
be put in mind of his debts. The farmer 
then put down the. money, and drew outr of 
his greatcoat pocket a jar of candied fruits# 
*^ I have brought spmething here,*' said he, 
^' for the young folks. Won't you be so kind. 
Sir Jobp, a:s to let them come out one of the»e 
days, and take a mouthful of the country air 
with usf I'd try, as well as I coiild, to .enter* 
tain and. amuse them. I have two good stout 
nags, and would come, for them myself, and 
take them down in my four-wheeled, chaise, 
which will ciurry them very safely. Til war- 
rant it." 

Sir John said^ that he would certainly take 
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an opportunity to pay bTm a visit, and inVited 
him to stay to dinner; but the farmer excused 
himself, saying, he had a good deal of business 
to do in town, and wrshed to get home be- 
fore night. Sir John filled his pocket with 
cakes for his children, thanked him for the 
|)reseht'he had made to his, and then took 
leave^of him. . 

No sooner Vras.the farmer gone, than So- 
phia, in the presence of her brothers, ac- 
quainted her papa of the very rude reception 
they had given the honest farmer. Sir John^ 
was exceedingly displeased at their tonduct^ 
and much applauded Sophia for her different 
behaviour. ' ^ 

^ Sir John, being seated at breakfast with his 
children, opened the farmer's jar of fruit, and 

.he and his daughter ate some of them, which 
Ihey thought were very nice;^ but Robert and 
Arthur were neither of them invited to, a sin- 
gle taste. Their longing eyes were fixed up- 
on them; but their farther, instead of faking 
any notice of them, continued conversing 
with- Sophia, whom he advised never to de* 
spise a person merely for the plainness of his 
dre^; ** for," said he, ''were we to behave 
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poJftely;io thos^ dirfy' Vho^ arelfinefy clbthed, 
^e sbodM appfear t6 direct our attention mbre 
to tUfe dress than tt> the wearer, the most 
worthy people are frequently found under the' 
j^inest dress, and of this we have an example 
in Karnr^r Harris. Iti« this ioian who helps 
to fclothe you^ arid also to procure yon a 
proper education, for the money that he and 
my otR^r tenants' bring" me, ehabW me to do 
these, things." ^ ' 

Breakfast being finished,' the remainder of 
ihefiruit was^ 6rdered to be locked up; but 
Robert/arid his brother, whose longmg eyes 
followed the jar, clearly saw they were to hare 
norieof'tbetn. In thii they were confirmed 
by their^fatber, who told them not to expect 
to taste any of those fruits, ^ther on that or 
any future day. 

Robert endeavoured to exbuse himself by - 
^yi^S that it was not hit fault if the farmjer 
did not smell well; and he thought there was 
no harm in telling him of it. If people will 
go among dung, they must expect to smell of 
it. " And yet,^' said Sir John, " if this man 
were not to manure his land with dung, his 
crops would fail him, be would be unable to 
pay me his rent, and you yourself would per- 
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haps be .obliged tQ foUaw a ^uijg ca^/' ; Tliej 
t\v,p l^cyrs saw ^isgjp^^re !!> tbeicpfip^'a.^pw^ 
tenajcj?^ find tj^cxf^x^ diinot jpfcspiw toiay 

Early on a i^ojrping, shortly afi^er, jt^Ue goc^ 
faroj^er qame to S^, Jcthxi I)jenh2}p,'ti door^^iid 
^pt; up hi^ co^p^^ats^ J^indlj. jnyiting^hi^ 
to nxake a HlU^, exp^ptjsion tOj^a i^m.,^ Sfr 
John co^ld not resist the friendly ^nyicatjqQ^ 
as a refusal might perhaps have made the bo- 
nest farme;r up^y. ^^obj^t.^}id^; Artbiyrjb^g- 
^ed very iiard to go f^^ngAvUb thei3i,jjpi;omin 
sing to behave, more civilly ia fHi:ure,,.aad So? 
phia beting fojr thepi lik^cwisje^ Sir Joha ai 
last consented.' They jhen ay)unied the four- 
wheeled chais/e ^ith y^p^ couq^Bai|ces^ and 
as the farmer had a pajii" of good, horses, th^^ 
were there in a short time. 

On their arrival, Mrs Harris, the farmer's 
wife, came to the door to receive them, helped 
the young gentlefolks out of the chaise,, and 
kissed them. All their little faraily, dressed 
in their best clothes, came out tp compliment 
their visitors. Sir John would have ^topped 
a moment to talk with the little^ones, apd ca- 
re&s them; but Mrs. Harris pressed him to go 
in, lest the coifee should grow cold, it being 
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$Jitead^4>oured out ; it was placed on a table, 
corv«ted with a napidn as white as sbow. 

Indeed/ the eio£Eee-pet was not silver,, nor 
the- cdps china, jet eyery thing was in tte 
neateist order. Robert and Arthur, however, 
looked slyly at each other, and would have 
bamtoBrt imo a iaugik, bad not their father 
beoi present. Mis. Hancisj who was a sensi^ 
bie woman, gu6ssed> by; their looks what thejr 
^bcnght, and^hereforfitnEtade. an apology for 
tbehumfel& style^ in f which, her table was.sat 
ost^ which she ^xwn^dioduld not: be eqtiatto 
vdistt thc^inet with ^t. therrowni-homea'; but 
hoped Jbey wouldnot^bedissali^bd With her 
homely ^re. The cakes she produced weoe 
esiG^ientv fob she i spared: no pains iuiimkiog 
theev. ^'0(1';, 

As soon as breakfast was over, the farmer 
asked Sir Jdio to look at bis o/icimcd and 
groondii,'and Mrs. 'Harris took all , the pains 
she could ti^'nake the walk pleasing to the 
childiniii.^ Sb^ showed tdiem all her, flocks, 
which tovtt-ed the fields, aad gave {them the 
prettiest kmb.s-ti$>f>lay wilhl - She nben con^ 
ducted theriti itb Ihef pigeoa^house^. where 
every thing was \dlee(n''arid wholesdm^ ' There 
weresbme to yaim^g.tkat they were unable t» 
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fly; some of the mothers sitting on their eggs, 
and others employed in feeding their young* 
From the pigeon-house, they proceeded to 
the bee*-)>ive; but Mrs. Harris took care that 
they should not go too ilear them, for fear of 
being stuDg. , j . 

M6st of these sights being new to the vchild* 
len, they seemed highly pleased with them, 
and were even going ^to take a seqoncL survey 
' of :them, when the farmer's youngest ^n came 
to.inform them that dinner was ready. They 
eat off pewter, and. drank out of Delft; ware; 
but Kobert and Arthur, fiading themselves so 
well pleased with their morning walk, dared 
not to indulge themselves in ill-naturdd ob- 
serv^ons. : Mrs. iHarris, ioi^ed, had spared 
neither pains nor attention to produce .every 
thing in the best manner she was able. 

' Sir John, after dinner, perceiving two fid-* 
dies hang . up against the wall, asked who 
played on. those instruments. The farmer. an- 
swered, .hi^ add bis.sun; and, without.saying a 
word more, he made ^ sign Xi> his son hvk^ to 
take doWn the fiddles* They, by turn^ ptayed 
seme. old tunels, "with: which Sir John sieemed 
highly pleased. As they were .going to hang 
op tbeiinstruwentd. Sir Jpbjft dewred his two 
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sons to play some of their best tunes^ potting 
the fiddles into their bands : but th^y knew 
not even how to hold the bow, and their con- 
fusion occasioned a general laugh. 

Sir John, now thinking it high time to;r6turii 
lK>me, diesired the farmer to order the carriage* 
Barmer Harris strongly pressed Sir Jolin ix> 
stay all night, but the farmer was at last ob)tg<^ 
^d to submit to $ir John's excuses^ 

- : On his return Home, he asked his son ILo^ 
bert bow he had liked his entertainment, andi 
what he should have thought of the farmer, i£ 
her had taken no paaas to entertain them. He 
replied, that he liked his entertainment ; hot 
had he not taken pains to accommodate jthem, 
he 'stepuld hfive thought him an unmannerly 
eiowti. " Ahy Robert I Robert i" said Sir 
John^, ^/ this honest man came to our house, 
and, instead of offering him any refreshment,- 
you made game of- him. Which thexy is the 
bet&t bred,^ you on the farmer f** 

. Rob^t blushed^ and seemed at a loss what 
answer to make ^ but at length replied, that it 
was hi» duly to .receive them meW, as bje got 
bis living off tlieir>lands. " That is true," an-* 
swered S& John,.i " btft it may be easily seen 
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who draws the greatest profit ftGmnSKyilamS^ 
the Aimer Qc I. He iadeed feeds his horses 
with hay which, he gets eff Ay nmtdaws^ - bat 
his horses ioi return .plow the fields, which, 
otherwise would be over-run with weeds. He 
also'flseflis his cows and his sUeeprwithiUyilehay; 
hnt their dung is useitd in giiiiig fertility t» 
the ground. .His wife '^nd ehildcea are fed 
with the harvest corn ; but they in return de- 
vote the suBimei: to wreedinig the bropa; and 
afterward Sy some in reaping them, and some in 
threshing. . All these. labours end in, myadvan* ^ 
tmge. , The rest o£ the hhy and corn he* tajkes to 
market. to sell) and' with tke produce thereof 
he pays hi^ rent.^ Eiom this it is evident, Wh« 
derives the greatest profit frxmi ipy lands*" 

. Here:a long pause ^aoed^ but,, at last, Rok 
bei^t confessed thuit he saw his error. ^ Re^ 
member then, ail yoiiar lifd," saidtSir }<3imy 
'* what ha» now been ^ffered-to yonx eyes and 
ears. This^farmer> so homely dressed^ Twhose 
manners you have considered as so rustic; this 
man is better bred than you ; and, though he 
hnows notWng of Latin, he knows^^ much more 
than you, aid things of much greater use. Yo«t 
see, therefore, how unjust it is to despise anjr 
one for the plainness ofihis'dmess, and the fiis* 
tieity l^f his mauners, Yoii maj^ understand a 
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little Latin, but you know not how to plow, 
sow ^9^ (ft r^ap tJie harvest, nor even to 
prane;ii^tqR|;^ v^<.^A^ being eoiwnced 

ih^t jji^M fam^iii^^B^ yam: mj^m^." 
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ALFRED AND BORlNDA. 



jMEr. Venablfs, one fine summer daV, hav- 
ing promised his two children, Alfred and 
Dorinda, to treat them Mfith a walk in a fine 
garden a little way out of town, went up into 
his dressing-room to prepare himself, leaving 
the two children in the parlour. 

' Alfred was so delighted with the thoughts 
of the pleasure he should receive from his 
walk, that he jumped about the room, without 
thinking of «ny evil consequence that could 
happen; but^ unluckily the skirt of his coat 
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brushed against a very' valuable flower, which 
his father was bearing with great pains, and 
which he bad unfortunaitely just removed From 
before the window, in order to screen it fironft 
the scorching heat of the sun. 

" O brother! brother!" said Dorinda, taking 
np the flower which was broken off from the 
stalk, " what have you done!" The sweet girl 
Was holding the flower in her hand> whenher 
father, having dressed himself, came into the 
parlour.^ " Bless me, Dorinda,'' said Mr. Ve-t 
iiables in an angry toncf, ** how could you be 
so thoughtless m to pluck a flower, which you 
hajre seen me take so much care to rear, in or- 
der to have seed from it J" Poor Dorinda was 
in such a fright, that she could only beg her 
papa not to be angry. Mr. Venables, growing 
tm0re calm, replied he was hot angry, but re* 
minded her, that as they were going to ;a gar- 
den where there was a variety* of flowers, she 
might have waited til^ they got there to indulge 
her fancy. He therefore hop^ .she would 
not take it amiss if he left her at home. 
• / - ' ' ^ .' . \ ": /■ •' • 

Thts was a terrible skuatioc^ifor Dorinda, 
who hel|d her head. down, and said nothing. 
Little Alfred, however, was of too generous a 
temper to fcefcpsjl^mce any longer. He w€^t 
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up to bis p^pa^ with bis eye« swimmifij^^ in 
teaiTSy aud tpkl him, that it w&s not hid mitt 
but himselff who had aocidentalJy beaten 0ff 
the head of the flower with the flap of bis oOat. 
He therefore desired, that his si ster^ might gd 
abroad, and be stay at home. 

Mr. Venables was so dehghted with the ge* 
^ »erostty of his children, that he instantly iW- 
gave, the accident,, and tenderly kissed then 
both, being happy to s0e them have such aa 
affection for each other. He toW thew, tfaM 
he loved them* equally alike, and thftt they 
should both go with him, , Alfred atid Dorinda 
kissed each otlier, and leaped about for joy. 
' ■ '■ ■ . . . I ■ i 

. They all three then iraklked to the gariJen^ 
wh^-e '^ they i saw plants of tbe miost :valnabl(S 
kinds. Mr. Venables observed with ptea^iM^ 
how Dorioda pressed liei! clothes on each shde^ 
and Aifred. kept, tke skirts of ibis coat un4er 
his arms^ for fear tof doing any damage in: <heif 
walk among. the flowers,. - . . . i 

The flower Mr. Venables had lost would 
have giv^n jbimr som^ pain« bad' it hapf>i^Qed 
from any 04iher Icircumstance ; bni tlie {>leja$urie 
he received from seeing auch mutual: aifectiK)!! 
aad regard. sobabtiMitw^ett Ibisiit^wp^ch^ldreH) 
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amply repaid him f6r the loss of his flower. I 
cannot omit the opportunity that here presents 
itself, of reminding rtiy young friends, not only 
how necesiMKy, but how amiable and praise- 
worthy it is for brothers and dsters to live 
together in harmony. It is not only their 
most important interest to do so, but what 
should ^be a still stronger argument with th«oi, 
such are the commands of him . who made 
them. 





ROSIN a; 

OR, THE FROW^ARD GIRL REFORMEB. 



I WOULD recommend to all my littte readers, . 
who hav€ had the misfortune to contract a vi- 
cious habit, very attentively to peruse the fol- 
lowing historical fragment, in which, if they 
will but properly reflect, they will see that 
amendment is no very difficult thing, when 
once they form a-sincere resolution to accom- 
plhih it. 
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Roriiia iras tbe joy of her parents until the 
seventh year of her age, 4t \r%ieh period the 
giowiipg lighl of retson begins to tmfdld itself, 
and maltes us sensible of our infantine faults ; 
but this period of life had a different effect oa 
Rosina, who had then c!ir>n«racted^ an unhappy 
disposttioa^ which caimot better be de^nribei^- 
than by the practices of tho^e snarling curs 
that grumble incessantly^ and seem always 
ready to run and bite at those that approa^ 
tbei&n. 

If a person touched aSiy of her play-things, 
tbcmgh it were by mistake, she would be out 
of temp^ for hours, and murmur' about the' 
liouse as though she had been robbed. If any 
obe^ttenipted to correct her, though in the 
most gentle manner, she would fly into a rage, 
eqlialled only by the fury of contending ele- 
ikents, and the uproar of the angry biHows of 
the ocean. 

"Her father and mother saw this unafccouirt«i' 
able change with inexpressible sdrrow ; for 
neither they^ nor any in the house, could now 
bear with her. Indeed, she would sometimes 
seem sensible of her errors, and would often 
•bed tewrs in private, on seeing herself thus 

G « 
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become the object of contempt to every one, 
act. excepting her parents ; but an ill habit 
had got the better of her temper, and she con- 
sequently every day grew worse and worse. 

. One evening, which happened to be new 
year's eve, she saw her juother going towards 
her room with a basket under her cloak. Ro- 
sina followed her mother, who ordered her to 
go back to the parlour immediately. As Ro* 
sina went thither, she threw about all the 
stools and chairs that stood in her way. 

About half an hour after, her mamma sent 
for her, and great indeed was her surprise on 
seeing the room lighted qp with a number of 
candles, and tbe table covered with the most 
degant toys. 

Her mother called her to her, and desired 
her to read, in a bit of paper which she gave 
her, for whom those toys were intended, on 
which she read the following words written in 
large letters : '' For an amiable litt]^ girl, in 
return for her good behaviour.^ Rosina 
looked down, and could not say a word. 
On her mother's asking her for whom those 
tpys were intended, ^e replied, w|th tears 
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in her eyes, that they could not be intended 
for her. 

Her parent then showed her another paper, 
desiring her.to see if that did not concern her. 
Jlosina took it,^ and read as follows : " For a 
frowa^d little girl, who is sensible of ber faults, 
and in beginning a new year will take pains to 
amend them.'^ . Rosina, instantly throwing 
herselfinto her mother^s arms, and (nyiug bit- 
terly, said, " O ! that is I, that is I." The tears 
also fell from her parent's eyes, partly for sor- 
row on account of the daughter's faults, and 
partly through Joy in the promising hope of 
her amendment. 

^ Come, Rosina," said she to her, after a 
short pause, ^* and take what was intended for 
yon, and may God, who has he»rd youi: reso- 
lution, give you ability to fulfil it.** Rosina, 
however, insisted on it, thatitbelonged tothe 
person described in the first paper; and there- 
fore desired her mamma to keep those things 
for her till she answered that description. 
This answer gave her mother a deal of plea- 
sf r«, and she immediately put all ihe.ioys into 
a drawer, giv^ing the key of it tolRosina, and 
telliag her to open the drawer whenever she 
«hould ^link it proper so to do* ' 
o 3 
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. Several weeks passed withoiilihe Jeast com-* 
plaint against Rosina^ who had perlbimed 
wonders on herself. She then went to her 
ipa^ma/ threw her anm round ber neck> and^ 
asked her if i^e thought she had dien any 
right to opea the drawer. f^Yes, my dear/' 
sai4 her mother^ clasping her tenderly in ber 
arms^ " you may now open the drawer with 
great propriety.. But pray tell .me how you 
Jbave so well managed to get the better of yaar 
.temper ¥^ Rosina said it had cost her a deal 
/)f trouble ; but erery morning and evening, 
and indeed dhnost every hour in the ji^y, aim 
prayed to .God to assist her. 

Her mother shed tears of delight on this oc« 
.caston : and Rosina became not only mistress 
of the toys, but of the affections of' all her 
•friends and acquaintances. Her mother jrda^ 
ted this happy change in the temper of her 
daughter in the presence of a little miss, who 
•gave way to the same unhappy disposition ; 
when the little g^rl was so struck with the re- 
lation of it, that she immediateiy determined 
-to set abtot the work of reformation^ in order 
to become las amiable as Rosina. Her attempt 
was not miude in vaiui^ and Roein^had .ibe sa- 
lisfactTonto find, that, fa being useful )o her- 
self, she had contributed to make otlkers.ha|^- 
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py. My youthful readers, if any of you la- 
bour under bad habits, set about a reformat 
tlo0 tm mediately, U^t you bocomre hardened 
by time, and thus totally destroy your preseot 
aod future hLijipluess. 




'^^^" 
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LITTLE ANTHONYi^ 



On one of those fine mornings, which the 
month of Jane frequently affords us, little 
Anthony was busily employed in preparing 
to set out with his father on a party of plea- 
sure, which, for several days before, had en- 
grossed all his attention. Though, in general, 
he found it very difficult to rise early, yet this 
morning he got up soon, without being called, 
80 much was his mind fixed on the intended 
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1% often happens^ with young peopkHn paM 
tiealar, that, all on a sadden, they lose thie pt>-: 
ject they flattered themselves they iv^rei^inost 
in possession of. So it fared with little An«^ 
thooy : for just as they were ready to set dnt, 
the sky darkened all at once, the clouds ^ren^ 
thick, and a tempestuous wind bent down the^ 
trees, and, raised a cloud of dust. 

' ^ Little Aothoi^ was running down the gar- 
den every minute to see how the sky looked, 
and then jumped up stairs to examine the ba-» 
rometer ; but neither the sky nor the barome- 
ter seemed to forbode any thing in his favour. 
Notwithstanding all this> he gave his father 
the au>6t flattering hopes that it would still be 
a fair day, and that these unfavourable ap- 
pearances would sooa disperse. He doubted 
pot but that it would be one of the finest days in 
the world ; and he therefore thought, that the 
sooner they set out the better^ as it would be 
a pity to lose a moment of their time. 

His father, however, did not cbuse to be 
too hasty in giving credit to his son's predict 
tions, and thought it more adviseabte to wait 
a little. While Andioay awl bis fatlier were 
jceas^jnijog ^on this matter, |he ^loi^ds burst, and. 
down came a very heavy shoiiter of rain. 
g5 



pMfer Anthony wm now doubly ftii^poiiited 
and WDfed his grief in tears, reftisiDg to listen 
to the Toice o^ consolation. 

. The rain continued without intentfisskm^ 
fill three o^cloek in the afternooni when the 
elouds began to disperse, the son resamed> its 
splendour, the element its clearness, and aU 
nature breathed the odours of the spring. As 
the weather brightened, so did the counte- 
nance of little Aothony> and by degrees he re- 
covered his good humour. 

His father now thought it necessary to in- 
dulge him with a little walk, and off they set. 
The calmness of the air, the mosic^f the fea- 
thered songsters, the lively and enchanting ver- 
dure of the fields, lold the sweet perfumes that 
breathed all around them, completely quieted 
and c<»nposed the troubled heart of the disap- 
pointed Anthony, - 

" Do not you observe^' said his father to 
Wm, " how agreeable the change is of every 
•thing before you? You cannot have yet for- 
'gotten how dull every thing appeared to ycm 
yesterday ; >the ground was parched up for 
want of rains the flowers had lost their co>' 
lour, and hong tbeir^^ heads in langoar $ and» 
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in short, all nature seemed to be in a state of 
inaction. What can be the reason, that na* 
ture has so suddenly put on such a different 
aspect?"— "That is easily accounted for. Sir,* 
8aid,Anihony, '' it undoubtedly is occasioned 
by the rain that has fallen to day.'' 

Anthony had no sooner pronounced these 
words, than he saw his father's motive /or ask« 
ing him the question. He now plainly per- 
ceived the impropriety of hisJate conduct, in, 
being so uniiappy about what was evidently 
so universally serviceable. H.e blushed, but 
his (ather tookjno notice of ft, judging that his 
own sense would sufficiently teach him an- 
other time, without reluctance, to sacrifice self- 
ish pleasure to the general good of the com- 
munity at large. 



^%^^. 





THE HISTOBT OF JONATHAN, THE 
eARDENER. 



In the city of Lincoln lived an honest and. in- 
flnstrious gardener, whose name was Jona- 
tfian^and who was in general considered as 
the most skilful in his profession of any in that 
county. Hi9 fruits were much larger thah 
any of his neighbours, and were generally sup- 
posed to hare a more exquisite flavour. 
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It ivas die pride of all the neighbouring 
gaitlemen fS have Jonathan's fruits .to form 
their deserts, so that he was under no necessi- 
ty of sending the produce of . his garden to 
market, as be was always sure of meeting 
with ISL sale for. them at home. * His prudence 
and aaaiduity increased as his good fortune en- 
largedy and^ instead of riches making him idle, 
he attended m|ore clowly to cultivation. 

Such a character and situation could not 
£ul of procuring him a suitable matrimonial 
mate, and he accordingly married a young wo- 
man in the neighbourh.ood, whose name wm 
Bella, and who was both prudent audi hand- 
some. The first year of their marriage was as 
4^mfortabIe as they could wish for ; for Bella 
assisted her husband in his business, and erery 
thing prospered with them* 

Thifc . happiness, however, was not to last 
Icmg ; for near his house lived another gairden- 
er, whose name was Guzzle, and who spent his 
time, fronf morning to night, in an alehouse. 
The merry and thoughtless humour of Guz- 
zle by degrees began to be pleasing to Jona- 
than, who soon fell into the same ruinops. er- 
ror. At first, be only went now and thei 



toidiiiiki witik hiat, and talk to him aijmt gar- 
dening: but he Very toon btsgan to <feop the 
subject of plants^ aad ddig^t only io^be prai- 
ses of malt. ^ 

Bella saw this change in her husband with 
'^e utmost grief and consternation. As yet^ 
not havinjg sufficient experience to attend tbe 
wall-fruit herself, she was frequently obliged 
to fetch him home to his work, when she ge- 
' Berally fou&d him in a state of intoiacation. 
It would often have been betteir had he kept 
•out of the garden than gone into it ; for bis 
bead was gener^Iy so muddled with beer 
when be went to work on his trees, that hb 
'pruning knife committed the greatest depres 
4lat ions,, cutting away those branches whick 
ought to have been left, and leaving those that 
were useless. 

Hence it was not to be wondered . at, that 
-the garden fell off. in the qu€dity.and quantity 
'Of its fruit, and the more Jonathan perceived 
the decay, the more he gave himself up to 
•drinking. As bis. garden gradually failed in 
-pj^ocuring him the means of getting strong li- 
qucBE, ) be first parted with his fur^ture^ and 
fHien wdth his linen and clothes. < ^ 



A' BliBa, in tbe m^ntittie, did wbat Itttle she 
eonld to keef^thib^s together ; but all to no 
pnrpose. One* dayv ^hen sbe was gone to 
BUtritet whh< some roots she bad reared her* 
ielf/ he weot^Euid sold his working utendilsy 
and Mttinediateiy went and spent alt with 
Ghii229le. «hidge what mast be the i^iundioa 
of podr Belta on* her retxirn ! It wa» indeed 
a heart-breaking consideration to-be thus re* 
duced to poverty by the folly of her husband ; 
bntyetsbeilb^Md him, and -equally frit for 
him as for herself, but still more for an 
iafanty as yet but six months jM, and 
which reoeiTed its fiC^irishment from bee 
hreatt. 

In the eTening, J^tMiathancamehome-drank, 
and swearing at his wife, asked her for some* 
^ng to eat. BeHa handed him a knife^ and 
put before him a large basket covered with 
her apron ; Jonathan in a^pet pulled awaj 
the apron ; b«it his astonishment was inex<^ 
pressible, w^en he beheld nothing in the 
ha^et but his own child ^t asleep. '^ Bat 
that/' said Bella, *^ for I have nothing else to 
give you. It is your own child, and if yon 
do not devour it| famine and misery i^ill in m 
iibort time.'' . *• 
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• Jonathan seemed almost petrified into » 
stone at these words, and for some time nv 
mained speechless^ with his eyes fixed on his 
little sleeping son. At last recovering him-t 
self, quite sobered, his heart eased itself ia 
tears and lamentations. He rose and em- 
braced his wife, asked her pardon, and pro* 
mised to amend ; and what was still better, he 
was faithful to his promise. 

« Though his wife's father had for some time 
refused to see him, yet on being made ac* 
quunted with his promises of reformation, he 
advanced money sufficient to enable bim to 
restore his garden to its former state. Jona- 
than did not deceive him ; for his garden put 
on another appearance, and cut a more splen-^ 
did figure than ever. After this, neither his 
prudence nor activity forsook him, but he be* 
came ac once, and continued so even to old 
age, the honest man, the indulgent husband, 
and the tender father. He would sometimes 
tell this tale of his follies to his son, as a lesson 
to him, how dangierous it is to get connected 
with bad company, and how easily human nar 
ture is led astray by the poison of example. 
The son, who thus acquired knowledge at the 
father's former expence, became a wise and 
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prudent man, and conceived such an aver- 
sion to idleness and drinking, that he conti- 
nued all his life as sobeil as he was laboiious* 
Thus was an innocent infant the cause of re- 
formation in a deluded father. 
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THE SPARROW S NEST. 



BiLtY Jess AMY, having one day espied a 
span^w's nest under the eves of the house, 
ran directly to inform his sisters of the import- 
ant discovery, and they immediately fell into. 
a consultation concerning the manner in which 
they should take it. It was at last agreed, 
that they should wait till the young ones were 
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'fledged, that Billy should then get a ladder up 
against the waU^ and that his sisters should 
hokl it fast helow^ while he mounted after the 
priaeu 

Aa.soga as thej thought these poor little 
ereatiifes were paroperly fledged, preparatfMH 
were made for the ^feeution of their intended 
plan. The old hirds flew backwards and 
iorwsrds about the ilestv and expressed, as 
^»»U,as.they w»re able, the. sorrow and affile- 
tiad thefjr felt on being robbed of their young. 
Silly mad bis t^^^sisters;, however, pilid no re> 
^ard to th^ pileoos moans ^ for they took the 
nest^ . with . three young ones in it. 

J^& tbeyi had npw ^ the innocent prison^ 
-CSS ia tbeic possession^ the next thing, to be 
consi4fekl was^ whBi^ ihey shoaiid do with 
them. The younger sister, being of a mild 
and tender-hearted disposition, proposed put- 
ting tbeol into a ci^e, p^omisiog to lo^ afte^ 
them herself^ .ftod^o see that tjiey wanted for 
A0thiQg^.;^he'jr/$Up[«odedher brother aad aisMT 
Jbow pretty it would be to ^ee.and hear those 
thirds when grown. ap«; I . 

Billy, how«ver^W*s oi a very difieraht opi- 
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nioD; for he insisted on it^ that.it woiiM be 
better to pluck off their feathers, and then s^ 
them down in the middle of the room^ as k 
would be very funny to see how they would 
hop about without feathers. The elder sister 
was of the same way of thinking as . the 
younger; but Billy was determined to have 
the matter entirely his own way.. - 

The two little ladies finding they were not 
likely to have thfngs as they wished, gave up the 
point without much hesitation ; for Billy had 
^ready begun to strip the poor helpless birds. 
As fast as he plucked them, he put them 
down on the floor, and it was not long before 
the little birds were stripped of all their ten- 
der . feathei^« The poor things- cried, Weet! 
Weet ! and complained in the most piteoos 
accents ; they s^ook thehr little wings, and 
shuddered with cold. 

Billy, however, who had not the least kind 
of feeling for their sufferings, carried his per- 
-secutions still further, pmhing them withhis 
toe to make them go on wheilthey stopped, 
and laughing most heartily whenever they 
staggered or tumbled down through weakness. 
Though his two sisters at first setting off had 
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[beaded against this cruel kind of sport, yet 
seeing their brother so merry on the occasion, 
they forgot their fonner dictates of hiimanity, ^ 
and joined in the cruel spoH with him. Such, 
as we saw in the preceding tale, is the influ- 
ence of bad example] 

In the midst of this cruel kind of enjoy- 
ment^ at a distance they saw their tutor ap- 
proaching. This put them into some flurry, 
and «icb pocketed a bird. They would have 
avcHded their tutor, but he called to them, and 
asked their reason for wishing to shun him. 
They approached him very slowly, with their 
eyes cast downwards, which convinced him 
that something amiss was going forwards. 

On their answeting that th^y were only 
playing, their tutor observed to them, that 
they very well knew he never denied them in- 
nocent arimsemenl, but on the contrary was 
always glad to see them cheerful and happy. 
He took notice that each held one of their 
hands in their pocket, upon which' he insisted 
on their pulling them out, and letting him see 
what it was they endeavoured to conceal. ' 

They were obliged to comply, much against 
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their wii^ when each produced a poo» bir<l 
that bad heeiji stripped of its fe^hqrs. The 
tutoir was filled with pi^ and indignatiidi, 
and gave eaoh of them a look/ that was laore 
df«adful than any words he could bKve spo- 
ken. After some silence^ BiHy attenvpted to 
justify himself bv saying, that it was a Jroll 
sight to see sparrows hopping about without 
feathers/aiid he could see no harm in it. 

^Can lyouthen," said the tutor to BiBy, 
^^ trite 'pleasare in seeing imibGetit cren^nres 
suffer, and h^ar their ^^ries without pity f^ 
Billy said, he did not see how they eould suf- 
fer from having a few feathers putled off* 
The tutor, to convince him of his error, p«iftgd 
a few hairs from his head, 'when he roared 
out loudly, that he hxirt hiai, " What w*ou!d 
yom* patfif be theh,^ . said the tutor, *' were I 
thus to piuck all the hair off ymt head ? You 
are sensible of the pain you now feel,, but y©» 
were insensible of the t^fthent to which you pttC 
those itinooent creatures that nevttr c^efid^d 
ysou- But that you, ladies, should join in si«eh 
aa act iofcaraeityyiTery much stirprises meT 

The ladres stood motionless, and then, with- 
otttf b^^ vble to say « word, sat down, with ^ 
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theu eyes swhnmiog in tears ; wfaich their 
tutor observing, he saic) no more to them. 
But Dillj still persisted in his opinion tl^at he 
did the bird^ no harm ^ on the contr^iy, he 
^said» ."tbey showed their pleasoi^ by claj^ping 
their wings, and chirping* ' , 

** They clapped their wings," said tlic tutor, 
'* from the pain yt)u put them to ; and what 
you call singing, were cries and lamentations. 
Could those birds have expressed themselves 
in your speech, you woald have heard theixi 
cry, 'Ah, father ig^^ piotbetj- save us, for we 
have fallen inio' il»3. -hai^ of crue^cWildr^n, 
who bftYe^robbed-ipf ,of aH our feathers! We 
are ^coU and in plitn. C^me^ w^rm xks ^nd 
cure ^us/-o^ we shall -soon die?^'^ ^ . 

Tlie little ladies could no longer refrain 
from tears, and^ccused Billy of leading them 
into this act of cruelty. Billy was himself 
become sensible of his faults, and had already 
felt the smart of having a few hairs plucked 
fropi his head ; but the reproaches of his own 
heart were now visible on -his Countenance. 
It appeared to the tutor, that there was no 
need of carrying the punishment any further; 
"for the ^rror Billy had committed did not arise 
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from a natural love of cruelty, but merely from 
want of thought and reflection. From this 
moment Billy, instead of punishing and tor- 
menting dunib creatures, always felt for their 
distresses, and did what he could to reliere 
them. 





WILLIAM AND THOMAS; 
Or, the OmtrtM'beitaMiJMMiry md InMence. ' 

In a "village fat no smaiU distance froni the^ 
metropolis, lived a wealthy busbaadmao, iprho 
had two sons, William^aBd Tfaomasy of whom 
the former was exactly a year older than the 
latter. 



On the day that the second son was boTn, 
the hu^bandmaAi: set in his orcitftrd two young, 
apple-trees of an^equal size, on; i^kcb Jie be- 
stowed the satoor care in t^ultivatmgi and they 
throve so much alike, that it was a difficult 
matter to say which claimed the preference. 
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As soon as the ckildren were capable of 
«sing garden implemenlsy their father took 
theai, on a fine day, early in the spring, to see 
the two. plants he Ijad reared for them, ,and 
called after their nam^. William. knd 'jbp- 
mas having much admired the beauty of tliese 
trees, now filled with blossoms, -their father 
*told th^, that he 'made them a present of 
4;bem in good oondition, . and that they would 
continue to thrive or decay, in proportion to 
the labour or neglect they received. , . 

Thomas, though the younger son, turned^U 
■his attention to the improvement of his tree, 
>by clearing it of insects as soon as he disco- 
vered them', and propping tip the ^em,^tfaat it 
might grow perfectly upright. He dug all 
Tonbd it, to loosen tbe^arth, that Kibe root 
might receive nourishment 'from thai warmth 
of the sun, and the moisture of the dews. No 
mother could nurse her child more tenderly m. 
its infancy, than Thomas did his tree* 

His brofttef WiHiam,' howe'rer, pursued a 
very different em^^cty fotkhrnhHt^red away 
^all his time in the most idle and niisd^evou^ 
inanner, on^ ot Jiis principal amvisemfents be-/ 
ing to throw stones at people as they passed. 
He kept comj^y with all the idle boys in the 
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tt^igHbourkoody with whom he was continual* 
iy fightiBgy and was seldom without either a 
black eye or a broken shin* His poor tree 
was neglected, ^nd. never thought of, till one 
<jay in the autuma, when, bychauct*/ seeing 
l^is biothei^s tree loaded with the finest applea, 
and almost ready to break down with the 
weight, he ran to his own tree, not doubting 
but he should find it in the same pleasing con^ 
dition« , , 

Great irrifce^ ^as bis disappointment and 
surprise, when^ instead of Snding the tree 
loaded with excellent fruit, lie beheld nothing 
but a few withered leaves, and branches trover- 
ed with moss. Hje instaiitly w^nt to his father, 
'and CQmpiained; of his partiajiljy in giving him ^^ 
a tree that was worthless: and Ifysitren, while ^is 
brother's produced the most 'luxuriant fruit* 
He therefore thoiight> that his brother should 
«U least give him one half of his apples. 

His father toM him, that it was by no means 
I-easpnable, that the industrious shouM give up 
paxt of their l^ot||r to feed th^ idle* ":If yoqr 
tree,f said, he, " has produci^d yg^ picHhing, it 
|s but ft just reward of yourindolence, ?ince 
yon see what thp if^idustry, of your bf otfier has 
gained him. Your tree ,|¥a»: equally full of 
. . II ^ 
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blossoms, and grew in the same soil ; but yoii 
paid no attention ;to the culture of it. Your 
brother suffered no visible insect t6 remain on 
his tree ; but you neglected that caution, and 
left them even to eat up the very bttds. As I 
cannot bear to see even plants perish through 
/leglect, Iinust now talce; this tree from youj 
and give^t to your brother,/ whose care and at- 
tention may possibly restore it to its former 
vigour. ~ The fruit it shall produce must be 
his property, and you must no longer consider 
yourself as ha vifig any right therein. -However, 
you may go to mj nursery, and there chuse 
any otlJer, which you may like bettei', and try 
what you can do with it; *but, if you neglect 
to take proper care of it, L shall bIso take that 
from you, and give it tbyour brother, as a re^ 
ward for his superior industry^ ^ndtittention.*- 

TThis hk'a the 'd^iVed effect oil' William, who 
clearly perceived -the justice ihd propriety of 
his father's reasoning, and instantly got into the 
mrrsery, 't6 chus'e^he itiost thriving apple-tree 
he- could there meet with. His brother Tl\o- 
masa^sisted tiimin thre culture 6t his trec^, ad- 
vising l¥.ni '?Ti W^ait manner to "proceed ; and 
WilKam made the best use of his time, and 
the instructibns he receiv^ from his brother. 
He left off aJl his mischievous trrcks, forsook 
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the company of idle boys^ applied bimself 
cheerfully to work, and in autumn received 
, the reward of his Is^bour^ his tree beine then 
loaded with frUit. 

From this happy change in his conduct^ he 
derived the .advantage, not only of enriching 
himself with a plentiful crop of fruit, but atso 
of getting rid of bad and pernicious habits. 
His fathe^ was so perfectly satisfied with his 
. reformation,, thai the following season be g^re 
him and his brother the produce of a sniall 
orchaxd, which they shared equally between 
then^, ^ .'''.'.."'■ 
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MISCHIEF ITS OWN PUNISHMENT. EXE>f- 
I FLIFlEa IN T»E HrSTORV OkF WILUA^ 
ANn HAEAY« 

Mr. Steybnson abd his Uttk son Bicbarrfj, 
as they were one fine day walking in tbe fields 
tog^tW, passed by tbe side oC a gaa-^^^ itk 
which they saw a. beautifnl pear-ttfi^^ loaded 
with fruit* Richard cast a longing eje at it^ 
, and complained Xo his papa that be was very 
dry. On Mr. Stevenson^s saying, that he was. 
dry also, but they must bear it with patience 
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till they got home^ Richard poiDted to the 
pear^ree, and begged his papa would let 
him gp and get one ; for, as the hedge was 
not very thick, he said he could easily get 
thorough; without being seen by any one. 

Rich^d^s father reminded him, that the gar- 
den and fruit were private property, and-'to 
take any thing from thence, without perinis^ 
sion, was nothing less than being guilty of a 
robbery. He allowed, that there might be a 
|>ossibiIity of getting into the garden witb^ 
out being seen by the owner of it ; bvtsuch ar 
wicked action could not be concealed from 
him who sees every action of our lives, and 
who penetrates even to tbe very secrets of our 
hearts; and that is God. 

His son 'shook his head^ and said, he was 
sensible of his error, and would no more think 
of committing what might be called a rob- 
bery. He recollected, that parson Jackson 
had told him the same thing before, but he 
had then forgotten it. 

At this insUnt a man started upfront be- 
hind the hedge, which had before concealed 
him from their sight. This was an old man, the 
H 4 
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owner of the garden^ who had beard every 
thing that had passed between Mr.-Stevea* 
son and his son* ^ Be tfaanlcful to God, my 
child/' said the old man, ^* that, your father pre- 
vented you getting into my garden with % 
view to deprive me of that which does not be- 
long to you. You little thought^ that at the 
foot of each tree is placed a. trap to ci^ch 
thieves, which you could not have escaped, 
and which might have lamed you for the resi 
•f your life. I am, * ho.wever,. happy, to find 
tliat you so readily listen, to the. first admo- 
nition of your father, and show such a fear 
of offending God. As you have behaved in so 
just and sensible a manner^ you shall now, 
without any danger or trouble, partake i)f the 
fruit of my garden.'! He^ then went to the 
finest pear*tree, gave it a shal^e, and brought 
down near a hatful of fruit, which he iittm^ 
diately gave to RichJetrcjU 

This civil old man could not be prevailed 
on to accept of anything in return,, thoughi 
Mr. Stevenson pulled out his purse for that 
purpose. " I am sufficiently satisfied, Sir,*^ 
%aid he, "in thus obliging your son, and wer« 
1 to accept of any thing, that satisfaptioi^ 
would be lost." Mr. Steveiiison thanked hisxk 
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very kindly^ and haying shaken, hands over 
thebedge^ they parted, Richard at the same 
time taking leave of the old man in a polite 
,manner. 

Little Richard, having finished several of 
the pears, began to find himself at leisure to 
talk to his papa. " This is a very good old^ 
man/' said he; ^'but would God have punish- 
ed me, had I taken these pears without bis 
leave r " He certainly would,'' replied Mr. 
Stevepson,* **for he never fails to reward good 
actions, and chastise those who. commit evil. 
The good old man fully explained to you this 
matter, in telling you of the traps laid for 
thieves,, into which you must have inevitably 
fallen, had you entered his garden in a clan- 
destine manner. God orders every thing that 
passed upon earth, and directs events so as to 
reward good people for virtuous actions, and 
to punish the wicked for their crimes. In or- 
der to make this more clear to you, I will de- 
late to you an afiair which happened when I 
was a boy, and which I shall never forget.'^ 
Richard seemed very attentive to his father, 
and having said he should be very glad 
to hear his story, Mr. Stevenson thus pro- 
ceeded:—' 

Ha 
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•'When I lived n^ith my fother, and was^ 
much about jour age# we had twajieighbours^ 
between wliose houses dues was situated, ancF 
their names were Davis and Johnsoiu Mr^ 
Davis bad a son named William, and M.r^ 
Johnson one also of the nante of Harry. Our 
gardens were at that time separated only by 
quickset hedges, so that h was easy to see 
into each otber*i9 grounds. 

"It was too. often the practice with ,Wil- 
bam, when he found himself alone in his fa-- 
ther's garden, to take pleasure in throwing 
stones over the hedges, without paying the 
least regard to the mischief they might do* 
Mr, Davis had frequently caught hin^ at this 
dangerous sport, and never failed severely to 
reprimand him foi^ it, threatening him witk 
severe punishment if he did not desist* 

^ This child, unhappily, either itnew not^ 
iMT Vould not take the trouble to reflect, that 
we are not to do amiss, even when we are 
alone, for reasons I have already mentioned to* 
yoir. Hj* feather being one day gone out, and 
therefore thiniiog that nobody could see bim^ 
or bring him to punishment, he filled his^ poc* 
ketS'witb stqpes,^ sovd thea begaa to fling them 
about at random* 
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^ Mr. Johnson happened to be in his gar* 
detkat the same time, and his son Harry with 
bim. This boy was of much the same dis-» 
position as William, thinking there was no 
crin^ in committing any mischief, provided 
h^ were not discovered. His father had a 
gun charged, which he ibronght into the gar- 
den, in order to shoot the sparrows thai made 
sad havoc among his cherries, and was sit- 
ting in a summer-house to watch them. 

^ At this instant! a servant came to acquaint 
bim that a strange gentleman desired to 
speak with him, and was waiting in the par- 
lour. He therefore put down the gun in the 
summer-house, and strictly ordered Harry by 
no means to touch it : but he was no sooner 
gone,* than his naughty son said to himseliv 
that h^ could see no barm in playing a Httle 
with the gun. And therefore took it on his 
shoulder, and endeavoured to act t|ie part of 
a soldier. 

'* The muzzle of the gun happened to be 
pointed towards Mr. Davis's garden, and just 
as he was in the midst of his military exer- 
cises a stone thrown by William hit him di-' 
lectly in one of his eyes. The fright and 
H 6 
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pain together made Harry drop the gany 
which went oiFy and in a moment both gar- 
dens resounded with, the most dismal shrieks 
and lameatations. Harry had seceived a blow 
in the eye with a stone> and the whole charge 
had entered William's leg ; the sad conse- 
^ences of which were^ the one Lost his eye^ 
aad. thiB other a leg " 

Richard could not help pitying poor Wil- 
liam and Harry for their terrible misfortune > 
and Mr. Stevenson was not' angry with his 
son for his tenderness. " It is true/' said he, 
f* they were iauch ta be pitied, and their pa- 
rents sriU more,^ for having such vicious and 
disobedient children. Yet it is probable, if 
God had not early punished these boys, they 
would iiave cotitinued their mischievous prac^ 
ticjes as often as they should find themselves 
aioiw^;. biit by this misfortune they learned to 
Iqiow, that God publicly puaishes all wick- 
edness done in secret. This had the de- 
sired effect,, as both ever after left off all kinds 
ef mischief, arid became prudent and sedrtte. 
Certain it is, that an all^wise Creator nevef 
chastises us but with a view to. add ta our 
hapj^iness." 

Richard was very m«ch struck with this 
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Story, and said 1x6 hoped he should nevec los^ 
cither a leg or at> eye by such imprudent con^^ 
duct. This inKeres^ng conversation^ was ijif^ 
terrupted by their arrival at -their own house^ 
.whien Richs^rd hastened to find iiis brothers 
and sisters, to tell them the advefatures of bis 
walk> and the history of WUliam and Harry. 





ANTONY AND AUGUSTUS ; OR, A RATiON^I. 
KBUCATION FB£FERABLE TO RXCUJ&$» ' 



A YERY early . friendship commeiJceJ be- 
tween Antony and Augustus^ who were neCirly 
ef an age, and as they were Deigbbo«rs> they 
were almost inseparable companions. The 
father of Antony, whose name was Lenox^ 
possessed a very locrfttive employment under 
government, and was besides possessed of a 
coofiiderabk fortune ^ but Mr. Iiittleton> tb^ 
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fatfWr of Augufttasy was. not in such afflaenft 
circuBistances, though he lived eontentediy> 
ftnd iumed all his thoughts to the wetfisu*^ and 
happiness of his 50% in giving him a well*^ 
grounded education^ which he thoirght might 
prove of more advantage to him than. riches> 
Of, at leasts might am-ply supply the place of 
them^ 

As sooo as AugHstiM was nine jrears of age^ 
te was accustomed to bodily exercise, and his 
mind inured to» study, which at once coiitri« 
h«t^ to irapio-ve his health, strength,, and un- 
depst£aKl£ng» Being thus used to exercise and 
saotiott, he was healthy and robust ; and be- 
ing contented and happy in the. auction of 
his parents, he enjoyed a tranquil cheerful- 
i^ss, which much influenced those who en^ . 
)oyed his company. 

' Antony was ^ne of his happy companions, 
who was always at a loss for amusement when 
Augustus was absent ; and in that case, in op- 
3er to fill up his time, he was continually eatings 
without being hungry,, drinking without be*- 
ing dry, and rfumberiog without being sleepy* 
This naturally brought^ on a weak habit of 
Wd|r, and frequent head-aches* 
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: Bothi>arent5 ardeatly wished to see their 
children healthy and happy; but Mr. Lenox 
unfortunately pursued that^object in a wrong 
channel^ ^ by bringing up his son, even from 
his cradle, in the moait excessive delicacy. 
He was not suffered to lift himself a chair, 
whenever he had a mind to change his seat, 
but a servant was called for that purposou 
He was dressed and undressed by other peo- 
ple, and even the cuttiog of his. own victuals 
seemed a pain to him^ 

. While Augustus, in. a thin linen jacfcet, a». 
sisted his father to cultivate a small garden 
foy th^ir amusement, Antony, in a rich vef- 
TCt coat, was. lolling in a coach, and paying 
morning visits with his mamma. If he went 
abroad to enjoy the air, and got out of the 
carriage but for a minute, his great coat was 
put on, and a handkerchief tied round hi* 
neck, to prevent his catching cold • Thu&ac* 
customed to be humoured te excess, be wish* 
ed for every thing be saw or could think oT ; 
but his wish was no sooner obtained, than he 
became tired of it, and was constantly unhap« 
py In the pursuit of new objects. 

As tbe^ servants bad stifict orders %o «^j 
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bim' with implicit su^boiissiony he^ became so 
whimsical and imperious, that he was hate4 
Hod despised by every one in the house, exr 
cepting his parents. Augustus was bis only 
companion -who loved him, .tod it was upon 
tbat account he patiently put up with his hi^ 
mours. He was so perfectly master of his 
temper, that he would at times make him as 
food humoured as himself. 

Mr. Lenox would someiimet ask Augustus 
how he contrived to be ah? ays so merry ; tp 
which he one day answered, that his father 
had told him, that no person could be per- 
fectly happy, unless they mixed some kind of 
cnipJoyment with their pleasures. "I have 
frequently observed/' coutinued Augustus, 
'' that the most tedious and dull days. 1 exper 
^ieuce are those, in whidh I da n^, kind of 
wodt. It is properly blending exercise with 
>Lmusement that keeps me in such good health 
and spirits. I fear neither the winds nor the 
^in, neither the heat of summer nor the cold 
of winter, and I have frequently dug pp a 
whole pli^i in my garden before Antony ha^ 
quitted his pillpw .yi ^h^ morniAg/* 

i4r tignox felt the. propriety of such cour 
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duct, and a sigh unavoidably escaped him* 
He then went to consult Mr. Littleton in. what 
manner be should act, in order to make An* 
tony as hearty and robust as Augustus. Mr. 
Littleton informed him in what manner be 
treated bis son. " The powers of the body 
and mind/* said he, ** should be equally 
kept in exercise, unless we mean them to be 
unserviceable, as money buried in the ground 
would be to its owner. Mothing can be more 
injurious to the health and happiness of chil* 
dren, than using them to excess of delicacy, 
and,, under the idea of pleasing them, to in- 
dulge them in their whimsical and obstinate 
humours. The person who has been accus- 
tomed from his childhood to have his humours 
flattered, will be exposed to many vexatiom^ 
disappointments. He will sigh after those 
thingsi the want or possession of which wiS 
equally make him "miserable. I have, how- 
ever, every reason to believe, that Augustus 
will n^ver be that man.^ 

Mr. Lenox s^w the truth of these argu- 
ments, and determined to adopt the same plan 
for the treatment of his son. But it was now 
too late, for Antony was fourteen yearg of age, 
aod his mind and body i so much enervated^ 



that be could not bear the Jeast fatiguing exer- 
tioBs.^ His mother/ who was as weak as him^ 
wlf, begged of her husband not to tease their 
darting^ and he wb& at last obliged to give way 
to her importunities, when Antony again sunk 
into his fof mer destructive efl^oiinacy^ The 
strength of bis body declined, in proportion as 
bis mind was degraded by ignorance* 

As soon as Antony bad entered bis seveiir 
teenth y^ar, his parents sent him to the uni- 
varsity, intending to bring him up to the study 
of the law ; and Augustus being intended for 
the same profession, he accompanied him thi-* 
then Auigustus, in his different studies and 
pursuits, had never had any other instructor 
than his father ; while Antdny had as many 
ttastcfrs ag there are different sciences, from 
irhom ll# learned pnly a superficial education^ 
% retainfaig little more than the terms used ia 
the different branches he had studied. Au- 
gostusji on the contrary^^ was like a garden^ 
Tfthose airy situation admits the rays of the sun 
t© every part of it, and in which every sced> 
by ai proper cultivation^ advances rapidly to 
perfection. Already well instructed, he still 
thirsted after further knowledge,* and his dili- 
gence and good behaviour afforded a pattera 
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for imitation to all hi§ compaoions. The 
mildness of his temper, and bis vivacity aj34 
sprightly humour, made his company at all 
times desirable; be v^as universally beloved, 
and every one \ias his friend. 

t 
Antony viras at first happy on being in tLe 
same room with Augustus ; but his pride ws^s 
soon hurt on seeing the preference that vras 
given by every one to hi^ friend, and he could 
Dot think oFany longer siubmitting to so mor*^ 
tifying a distinction. He therefore found some 
frivolous excuse, aud forsook the company of 
Augustus. 

Antony, having now nobody to advise or 
check him, gave loose to his vitiated taste, 
s^tid wandered from pleasure to pleasure ia 
search of happiness; It will be to little pur- 
pose to say/ how often he blushed at his owr 
conduct; but, being hardened by a repetition 
©f his follies, he gradually fell intq the gross* 
est irregularities. To be short, he at last re« 
turned home with the seeds of a mortal dis- 
temper In his bosom, and^ after languishing a 
' few months, expired in the greatest agonies. 

Some time after, Augustus returned home 
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to his parents, possessed of an equal stock of 
learning and pradence, his departure from the 
urfVersity being regretted both by his teachers 
and companions. It may easily be supposed, 
that his family received him wrth transports 
of joy. You know not, my little readers, how 
pleasing are those tender parental feelings, 
which arise from the prospect of seeing their 
children beloved and respected ! His parents 
thought themselves the happiest of people^ 
and tears of joy filled their eyes when they 
beheld him. ^ 

Augustus tiSid not been long at home, before 
a considerable employment in his profession 
was conferred on hiqx, with^the unanimous ap- 
probation of all wha were acquainted with his 
xrharacter. This enabled him to gratify his 
generous desire of promotitig the felicity of 
his friends, and a sense of. their happiness 
lidded to his own. He was the comfbrt of his 
parents in the evening of their lives, and with 
interest repaid their attention and care of him 
in his childhood. An amiable wife, equally 
eadued with sense, vjrtue, and beauty, who 
bore him children like himself, completed his 
happiness* 

In the characters of Antony and Augustus, 
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we «ee the fatal consequences of giving way 
to folly and vice, and what a happy effect the 
contrary conduct has. Antony fell a victici^ 
to the misguided indulgence of his parehtd, 
while Augustus* lived to be happy by the pruh 
dent management he received in hi^ infancy. 




. / . 







THE DESTRUCTIVE CONSEQUENCES O^ DIS- 
SIPATIt)N AND LUXURY. 



vJn a fine evening, in the midst of summer^ 
Mr. Drake and his son Albert took a walk in 
some of the Inost agreeable environs of the 
city. The sky was clear, the air C90I ; and the 
purling streams, and gentle zephyrs rustlinjg 
in the trees, lulled the mind into an agreeable 
gloom. Albert, enchanted with the natural 
beauties that suf rounded him,, could not help 
exclaiming,-^* What a lovely evening!" He 
Passed his father's hand, and looking up to 
hun, said^ " You kuow not, papa, wliat 
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thoaghts rise in my'^heart !" He was silent 
for a fnonrent, and then looked towards hea- 
ven, his ejes moistened with teaxi. ** I thank 
God^' said he, " for the happy moments he 
now feermits me to enjoy 1 Had I rajr wish, 
^ every one should taste the beauties of, this 
evening as I do. Were I king of a large 
country, t would make my subjects perfectly 
happy." 

Mr. Drake embraced bis son, and told him, 
that- the benevolent wish he had'just uttered 
came from a heart as generous jas: it wa§ hu- 
mane. " But would not your thoughts change 
with your fortune? Are you certain, that in 
an exalted station you should preserve the 
sentiments, which now animate you in that 
middling state, in which it has pleased Hea* 
Veri to place you ?^ 

Albert wa^ a little surprised that his father 
should ask such a question ; for be had no idea 
that riches could bring wi^h^thcm cruelty and 
wickedness. 

Mr.,I>rake tdld him, that indeed wife not al- 
ways the case. ** The wdrld has produced for- 
tunate persons,'* said he, " "Who have r^eniem- 
bered their past distresses, and have always re- 
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• Uined the most charitable ideas for the unfox" 
tuoate ; but we too often see, what is a dis- 
grace to the humto heart, that a change of 
fortune alters the most tender and sympathetic 
affections. While we ourselves labour undei 
misfortunes, we look upon it as a duty iucifm- 
bent on every man to assist us. Should the 
hand of Grod relieve u^s, w^e then think that all 
his inteiitioas in the preservation of the world 
are answered, and too often cease to r^nem*- 
ber those unfortunate wretclies, who remain 
in the gqlph from which we have been res^ 
cued. You may see an instance of this in the 
man, who frequently comes to beg charity 
ofrae, whona I relieve with reluctance, and 
cannot but censure myself for so doing." 

Albert told his father that he had frwjueut** 
ly observed how coolly he put money into hilt 
hands, without speaking to him in that tender 
language, which he generally used to other 
poor people. He therefore begged his father 
would tell him what could be .his reason 
for it. , , 

" I will tell you, my dear," said Mr. Drake, 
"what has been bis conduct, and then leave you 
to judge how far I do right. Mr. Mason was 
a linen-draper in Cheapside; antl though the 
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profits of his business were but moderate, yetjt 
poor persoa never asked his charity in Tain. 
This he viewed as his most pleasing extrava- 
gance, and he considered himself happy in the 
enjoyment of it, though he cpiild not pnrsne 
this indulgence to the extent of his wishes. 
Business one d&y calling him on 'Change, he 
hecird a numiber of capital merchants talking 
together of vast cargoes, and the immense 
profits to be expected froin them. ' Ah !* 
said he to himself, * how happy these people 
are! Were I as rich,, heaven knows, I. should 
not make money my idol, for the poor should 
plentifully partake of my abundance. ' 

*^This man went home with a bosom full of 
ambitious thoughts ; - but his circumstances 
were too narrow to embrace his vast projects, 
as it required no small share of prudence in 
the management of his affairs, to make every 
thing meet at the end of the year. ' Ah !' 
cried he, * I shall never g^t forward, nor rise 
above the piiddliog condition, in which I at 
present linger/ 

" In the midst of these gloomy, thoughts, a 

paper inviting adventurers to purchase shares 

* in the lottery was put into his hand. _ He 

-seemed as if inspired by Fortune^ and caught 
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the idea immediately. Witbont considering 
the inconvenience to wbicti his covetousness 
might reduce him, he hastened to the lottery* 
office, and there laid out four guineas. From 
this moment, he waited with impatience for 
the drawing, nor could be find repose even at 
night on his pillpw. He- sometimes repented 
•f liaving sp foolishly hazarded what he 
cotjd not well bear the loss of, and at other 
times lie fancied be saw riches pouring in up* 
on him from all quiurters. At last the draw- 
ing began, and, in the midst of his hopes and 
fears. Fortune favoured him with a prize of 
five thousand pounds. 

^' Having^received the money, he thought 
of nothing else for severjil days ; but when his 
imagination bad cpoled a little, be began to 
think what use he should make of it. He 
therefore increased his stock, extended his 
husiaessi and by care and assiduity in trade 
sooUt doubled . his capital. In less than ten 
years, he became one of the most considera- 
ble men in the city, and hitherto he had 
punctually kept his promise, in being the 
friend and patron of the poor : for the sight 
of an unfortunate person always put bin in 
mind of bis former condition, and pleaded 
powerfuUy in behalf of the distressed.. 
I e 
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" Af be now frequented gay company, he 
by degrees began to contract a habit of laxury 
and dissipation : he purchased a splendid 
coantry*faoase with elegant gar^ns, and his 
life became a scene of uninterrupted pleasures 
and amusements. All this extravagance^ 
however, soon convinced. 1^, that he wan 
considerably reducing his fortune; and his 
trade, which he had given up, to be the 
more at leisure for the enjoyment of his plea- 
sures, no longer enabled him to repair it* Be* 
sides, having been so long acoustonaed to put 
no restraint on his vanity and pride, he could 
not submit to the meanness of lessening his 
expences. * i shall always have enough for 
myself,^ thought he, ' and let others take care 
of themselves/ i 

" As his fortune decreased, so did his feel- 
ings for the distressed, and his heart grew 
callous to the cries of misery, as with indif* 
ference we hear the roaring tempest when 
sheltered from its fury. Friends, whom he 
had till then supported, came as usual to im- 
plore his bounty, but he received themjrough- 
ly, and forbid them his honse. ' Am I,* said 
he, ^ to squander my fortune upon you ? Do as 
I have done, ^d get one for yourselves.' 
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*^ His poor unhappy mo^er^ from whom he 
had taken half the pension he nsed to allow 
her, came to beg a corner in any part of his 
house, where she might finish her few remain- 
ing days ; but he was so cruel as to-rdiise her 
i^uest, and with the utmost indifference saw 
her perish for want. The measure of his 
crimes, however, was now nearly filled. His 
wealth was soon exhausted io debaucheries, 
and other excess^, and he had neither the in- 
cKnation nor ability to return to trade. Misery 
so(m overtook him, aad brought bim to that 
state in which you now see him. He begs his 
bread from door to door, an object of contempt 
and detestation to all honest people, and a just 
€xampk of the indignation of the Almighty.^ 

Albert told iiis father, that if fortune made 
men so wicked and miserable, he wished to re- 
main as ha was, above pity, and secure from 
contempt, 

"Think often, my dear child,'* said his 
father to him, " of this story, and learn from 
this ejrample, that no true happiness csm be 
enjoyed, unless we feel for the misfortunes of 
others. It is the rich man's duty to relieve the 
distresses of the poor; and in this more solid 
13 
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I 

pleasure is found, than can be expected from 
the enervating excesses of luxury and pomp." 

Tbe sun was now sinking betieath the hori- 
zon, and his parting beams reflected a lively 
glow upon the clouds, which seemed to form 
a purple curtain round his bed. The air, fresh- 
ened by the approach of evening, breathed an 
agreeable calm ; and the feathered inhabitjmts 
of the grove sung their farewell song. The 
wind, rustling among the trees, added a gentle 
murmur to the concert, and every thing seemed 
to inspire joy and happiness, while Albert and 
his father returned to their house with thought-* 
ful and pensive steps. 





WILLIAM AND AMELIA. 



In a pleaseot village, at some distance from the 
' meti apfl^s, Kred Lord and Lady Russel/ iVho 
had brought up an orphan, named William, 
from his infancy ; and had a stranger to the 
family seen in what tender manner he was 
treated, ha would have supposed him to he 
their son. This amiable couple had only oHe 
chrld living, a daughter, named Amelia, who 
was nearly of the sarhe age with William, and 
the lady was pleased to see that the two chil- 
.i'4 '. 
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dren had something beyond a common attach- 
ment for each other*^ 

tVtniaffi apd Amelia wet€ oM fine snismer 
mofning sauntermg in the orchard with tbeir 
littile friend Charlotte, whose parents Ihed in 
the neighbourhood. Of these little iilisSes^ 
AineHa was the youngest, and not quite eijjht 
years of age. They were walking arm and arm^ 
and humming over a pretty song, then fashion- 
able in the village collection of BaUads. At 
. the same time WiBiam was walking btfore 
them, at some tittle distance^ amusing himself 
wilhtfc^^hepherdVplpe. - ... . .^ 

While Amelia and Charlotte were thus ram- 
bling about, they cast their eyes on some beau- 
tiful apples that hung on a fine tree, from which 
all the fruit had been supposed to be gathered ; 
but the branches had hidden some from view^ 
and in course had escaped the notice of the 
gatherers. The beautiful vermilion with which 
these apples were tinged, dnd which the leaves 
fsould not entirely hide, seemingly invited t.he 
hand to com« and take them. William in* 
stantly climbed the tree they were admiring, 
and threw down as many apples as he could 
reach, while the ladies below held their aprons 
Jo catch them as' they fell. 
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Chance so directed it, that two or three, 
which were considered as the finest, fell into 
th€ apron of Charlotte, who Was much pleased 
with this accidental distribation, as she might 
with reason have been, had ja premeditated 
preference been the cause of it ; for William 
was in reality the politest atid prettiest little 
fellow in the villap^e. 



"o^ 



Charlotte, with joy and triumph in her eyes, 
thus addressed herself to Amelia : '* Only »ee 
how fine and large my apples are, while yours 
are nothing to compare to them !*' Amelia was 
^ery much displeased with these words ; she 
himg down her head, and pntting on a serious 
countenance, remained silent' during the re- 
mainder of the walk. William, by a hundred 
assiduities, endeavoured to recover Amelia's 
chearfulness, again to spread a smile on her 
dooded count6aan<!;e, ^md make her renew her 
usual pleasing prattle. 

As soon as they arrived near home, Char^- 
lotte took her leave. Little William then ad- 
dressed bis sister, for by that tender name he 
always called her, and asked her why she 
seemed so angry with him. " Certainly/' said 
he, ** you cannot be angry at Charlotte having 
her shajfe of the apples* You very well know 
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. that I always loved you best, and therefdre 
endeavoured to throw into your apron those 
apples, which, by chance, feU into Charlotte'^. 
You must be sensible, that I could not after- 
wards take them from her. Besides, I thought 
you of too generous a disposition to take 
notice of such trifles. Be assured, the first 
opportunity that shall offer, I will give you a 
convincing proof that I had no design to vex 
you, whatever you may at present think of my 
intentions.^' 

" Very pretty, indeed, Mr.William !** replied 
Amelia, with a look of uneasiness and dis- 
dain. " Pray who told you that I was vexed? 
Suppose Miss Charlotte's apples had been ten 
times finer than mine, would that be any 
consideriation to me? You very well know. Sir, 
-that I am no glutton; neither should I have 
taken any notice of the preference you diow- 
ed her, bad it hot been for that saucy little 
creature's looks. I never wish to see her more : 
and^ . as for you, fall down on your knees 
this instant, or I never will forgive you while 
Hive.'' 

Little William could not think of submitting 
to such an indignity, as that would be confes- 
sing a fault of which he was not guilty, and 
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therefore now stood more upright than before. 
" I am no storj-teller, Miss Ameh'a,** said he, 
*' and therefore it is very wrong'in you not to 
believe what I so positively affirm ; for I cer- 
tainly had no design to vex you." 

" Very wrong in me, Sir ?** replied Amelia, 
^ This is pretty indeed ! But you need not thus 
affront me, because Miss Charlotte is your 
favourite !" so saying, and bestowing a con- 
temptuous curtesy on him, she left him with 
an affected air of scorn and contempt. 

Dinner being now ready, they sat do^n at 
table, but pouted at each other all the time it 
lasted. . Amelia would not once drink, in order 
to avoid saying, " Your good health, William :** 
and WilKam, onhjs ^t, was so vexed at her 
treatment of him, that he was determined not 
to give up the point. Amelia, however, could 
not help sometimes stealing d glance at Wil- 
liam, and from a corner of her eye watch all 
his motions. As it happened, one of these sly 
glances met the eye of William, who was 
equally Attentive to watch all the emotions of 
Amelia, without wishing to be observed. Their 
eyes thus meeting, she instantly turned hers 
away to another object; and as William attri- 
buted this to contempt, which in reality it 
j6 
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was not^ he Ii0ected much indifference, and 
continued eating with the most apparent co9n« 
posure. 

r At soon as the cloth was removed, and the ' 
wine and fruit put on the table, poor Amelia, 
being sadly out of temper at the indifference 
she expefienced from William, made a disre- 
spectful answer to a question put to her by her 
mamma, and, for a second offence of the same 
nature, was ordered to retire from table. She 
obeyed, and bursting into a flood of tears^ 
instantly withdrew, without caring whither 
she went. However, it so h£4>pened, that 
the garden door was open ; she therefore flew 
down the walk, and went into the arbour, in 
order there in secret to vent her grief. Here 
the cried most lamentably ; and soon re- 
pented of her quarrelling with William, who 
constantly, whenever she happened to get 
into disgrace with her mamma, would not 
only weep with her, but endeavoured to bring 
about a reconciliation, which he never failed 
to accomplish, / - 

^^ Though William continued at table, he 
could not help feeling for the disgrace of 
Amelia. He had fixed his eye on two peaches, 
and eadeavoured to contrive means of getting 
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them into his pocket, lu order to convey them 
to Amelia, whom he knew he should find 
somewhere in the garden, and he could easily 
make an excuse to go thither; yet be was 
fearful of having his iatentions discovered* 
He pushed hack his chair, then brought it for- 
wards several times, and was continually ]ook«» 
ing down, as if. for something on the carpet. 
" Pretty little Cajsar! sweet PompeyT cried 
he, speaking to two dogs then in the room* 
At this time be held a peach in his hand> 
which he meant to slip into his pocket, as soon 
as he could discover the eyes of my lord and 
lady attracted by any other object. " Only 
see, papa and mamma,'' continued he, '^ how 
prettily they are playing J** 

' His lordship replied, that they would not 
eat one luiother, he would answer for it; and 
having just looked at them^ put himself into 
his former position. Thus poor William, who 
thought he was sure of then pocketing the 
peach, was sadly disappointed, and obliged to 
replace it on the tables 

These motions, however, were observed by 
Lady Russel, who conjectured what were his 
intentions. She therefor^ for "some time en- 
joyed the poor fellow's embarrassments, and 
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made his lordship acquainted with it by looks 
and dumb motions.* 



William, who had no idea that fats sheme 
was suspected^ being fearful of trying the 
same stratagem twice, instantly thought ^f 
another expedient. He took a peach, and 
placed it in the hollow of his hands both put 
togethei', after which he conducted it to his 
mouth, and made believe as though he was 
really eating it. Then, while with his left 
hand he found n^ans to clap bis peach into a 
cavity he had previously hollowed m the nap- 
kin on his knees, he put his right hapd out to 
reach the other, which he disposed of in the 
s^me manner. 

In a few -minutes my lord and lady forgot 
ta watch the motions of William, and entered 
into conversation on various subjects. 'He 
therefore thought this a proper opportunity to 
get away, rose up from table with both peaches 
in the napkin, and began to imitate the mew- 
ing of a cat, which a young shepherd's boy 
had lately taught him. His view in this was 
to engage the attention of Caesar and Pompey, 
in which he succeeded, as they both got up^ 
and jumped about the room. 
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Lady Russel was a little smgry with him for 
making such a noise, and told him, if he want- 
ed to make such a mewing as that, the gar- , 
den was the most proper place. William 
pretended to be very much confused at this 
reproof, though the consequence of 'it was 
the very thing he wanted. He then instantly 
ran up to C»sar/ ^' See, mamma,'' said Wil- 
liam, "• he wants to bite Pompey P and as he 
turned, he dexterously slipped the napkin into 
his pocket, imd pretended to ran after CaesaF, 
to punish him. The dog ran towards the door 
Amelia had left open when she went into the 
garden, and away went William in* pursuit 
of her. 

^ Lady Russel called William back, and asked 
him where he was going. ^' My dear mtim- 
ma,'' said he, *^ if you please, I wili talce a 
turn in the garden, and I hope you will not 
refuse me that favour." As Lady Russel did 
not immediately answer him, he lowered his 
voice, and spoke in a more suppliant manner. 
At last, having obtained her permission, away 
he ran with so much haste, that his foot slip- 
ped,' and down he fell ; but, luckily, neither 
he nor the peaches were hurt. 

After sc'arching round the garden for his 
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sister, he at last foiind her in the arbour^ sit- 
ting in an attitude of sorrow. She was ex- 
ceedingly unhappy to think she had grieved 
the three best friends she had, her worthy pa- 
rents, and her dear William. " My sweetest 
Amelia/' said the little fellow, falling on his 
knees at the same time, '^ kt us be friends. 
I would freely ask forgiveness for my fault, 
bad I really intended to displease you. If you 
will ask my pardon, t will ask yours also. My 
pretty Amelia, let us be friends. Here are 
two nice peaches, which I could not .think of 
eating while you were not present -to partake 
of them.'' . 

" Ah, my, dearest Billy J'' said Amelia, 
squeezing his hand while she spoke, and 
creeping on his, shoulder, " what a sweet, 
goodrtempered little fellow you are ! Certain-^ 
}y" continued she, sobbing while she spoke, 
'' those that are friends to us in our misfor- 
tunes are truly valuable. It was very wrong 
in me to be so vexed> as I was this morning, 
tbovtt the loss of a few -apples. It was the 
insulting look that Miss Charlotte gave me 
that was the cause of it; but I will think of. 
her no more. Will you forgive me ?" added 
she, wiping oflF the tears* she had let fall 
on William's hand. " I confess that I some- 
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times love to plague you ; but keep your 
peaches, for I cannot think of eating them.'* 

*' A6 to plaguing me, sister," answered Wil- 
liam, '* you may do that as often as you like ; 
but, I assure you, nobody shall do so but youf- 
sclf: as to the peaches, I most certainly will 
not eat them. I have already told you so, 
and my word is like the law of the Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not." 

'* Kor the very same reason," said Amelia, 
^*I shall not eat tdcQij^ wad ittimdiately 
threw them both oV^r the garden #an; for, 
besides her haviQg said she would not eat 
them, she co'uld not bear t^e thought of re- 
ceivings a bribe to Tecoiicile a quarrel. Ame- 
lia's next consideration wtis, how to make it 
up with her mamma j and she said she should 
be happy indeed^ if she would but permit her 
to appear before her, and ask her pardon. 

The generous little William no sooner 
heard these words, than he promised to set- 
tle that business, and away he instantly ran ; 
but Jbefore he had taken many steps, he step- 
ped short, and, turning round, said, " I will 
* tell mamma, that it was I who made you 
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anger her^ bj baviog vexed jou ia the morn- 
mg. 

Little William succeeded beyond his expec* 
tations, and sdl parties were soon reconciled 
to each otiier. A friendship so affectionate 
and generous is highly worthy of the imita- 
tion of all 01 V juvenile readers. 





THE RlVAli DOGS. 



' A 6£NTLE|ifAN, wbose Dame was FIo\v:ard, 
had brought up two pretty dogs from puppies. 
The cue he called Castor and the other Pollux, 

, hoping tjiey would live in such friendship.to- 
gether as did the two illustrious heroes, after 
whom they were named. Though they both 

^ came from the same mother, and at the same 
time; had been fed together, and equally, 
treated; y^t it was soon seen^ that there was 
a great difference in their tempers and dispo- . 
sitions. 
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Castor was of a meek and tractable nature ; - 
but Pollux was fierce and quarrelsome. When 
anj person took fioticc of the generoui Cas- 
tor; be would wag hi* taU, and jum^ about 
for jo^^ cor was be ever jealcms on teeing oiore 
notice taken^ of his brc^tb^ ihiui of himself. 
The «urly Pollux^ 00 the conlrarj, whenever 
Mr. Howard had him on bit U^, would growl 
and grumble at Castor, if be attempted . to 
come near him, or if any one tool: notice of 
him* 

When any of Mr, Howard's friends hap- 
pened to come on a visit to his botfse|. and 
bring their dogs along with them, the good- 
natured Castor would immediately mix among 
them, and, in his way, endeavoured to amuse 
them. As he was by nature extremely pli- 
ant and engaging, they were all peace^ and har- 
mony whenever it fell to his lot to entertain 
them. They w.ould jump and play about the 
house, as boys do in school when they are left 
to themsdves. 

The surly Pollux acted 'a very different 
part. He would sneak into a corner, and bark 
all day at the strangers. If any one of them 
happened to pass too near him, he would then 
be sure to snarl and grin, and Avould often 
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BUrt upi and bite their ears or tails. If hi9 
master happened to take any notice of either 
of the* strange dogs, on account of their good 
nature or handsomeness, Pollux would howl 
as loud as if thieves were actually breaking 
into the bouse. 

This odious disposition of Pollux did not 
escape the notioe of Mr. Howard, who gra- 
dually began to neglect him ; while Castorj on 
the contrary, was every day incres^sing in his 
master's favour. 

As Mr. Howard was one day sitting at table, 
it suddenly entered bis mind to make a mote 
particular trial of tbe temper of those two 
dogs than he had hitherto done. Both hap- 
pened to be attending at table, but Pollux was 
nearest bis master ; for the good-natured Cas^ 
tor, in order to avoid strife and contention, 
always kt him chuse bis place^ 

Mr. Howard threw a nice piece of meat to 
Pollux, which he devoured with much greedi- 
ness. Cast(»r shewed no signs of uneasiness 
at this, but patiently waited till his m^ter 
should think it was his t^rn. Soon after- 
wards, Mr. Howard threw Castor a bone with 
hardly any meat on it; but he took it Without 
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shewing the least mark of discontent. The 
surly Pollux, however, no sooner saw his bro* 
ther engaged on a meatless bone, thoirgh he 
bad feasted on his own delicious morsel, than 
he fell upon him, and took it from him. The 
good-natured Castor made no opposition, but 
gave up the bone without a murmur. 

Mjr readers must not from hence imagine, 
that Castor was^a coward, or was in the least 
afraid of the strength of his brother ; for ht 
had lately given sufficient proof of his cou- 
rage and resolution, in a battle he had been 
drawn into by Pollux,^ whose intolerable £uo- 
rdseness had brought on him the vengeance of 
a neighbouring dog. Pollux, after engaging 
his antagonist only a few miiiutes, though he 
had provoked the A6g to try his strength, ran 
away like a coward ; but Castor, in order to 
coyer the retreat of his brother, and without 
any one to take his part, fought him like a 
hero, and at last forced liim to rim away like- 
wise. 

Mn Howard was well acquainted with this 
circumstance, and as he had before establish- 
ed his credit in point of courage, so was his 
master now fully convinced of his good tem- 
per, and the surly, and cowardly disposition 
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of hi§ brother. *' My good fellow,'^ said Mi;. 
Howard to Castor, " it is but just that you 
should at least fare as well as your brother, 
who does not deserve so much as you." So 
saying, he eut oflT a large piece of nice meat, 
and gave it to Castor. 

Pollux, seeing so nice a morsel given to his 
brother, accompanied with such cutting words 
from his master, began to gt^owl and snarl. 
*' Since you have ^hewn so much complaisance 
and generosity to your brother,'' continued 
Mr. Howard, still speaking to Castor, '< who 
in return treats you with ill^manners, jealousy, 
and envy, you shall in future be my own 
dog, and be at liberty to range about the 
house at your pleasure : but your brother shall 
be confined in the yard. "Here/' cried he,. 
*' bring a chain for Pollux, and order the car- 
penter to make him a little house !" The Gir- 
der was instantly ob^ed, and Pollux was lect 
to his kennel, wh|I^ his brpdaer rambled about 
atlibfeHy/' 

Had Pollux received so singular a mark of 
iPavour, he would undoubtedly; have supported 
it with insolence; bfit Castor was of ^ differ- 
ent disposition, and appeared very unhappy 
at bis brother's disgrace. Whenever any 
nice bit was given to Castor, he. would run 
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away with it to PolluX;^ wag his tail for joy, 
9Xkd invite him to partake of it. la shorty he 
visited him every night in his house, and did 
every thing he could to amuse him under hui 
sufferings. 

Notwithstanding all these marks of tender- 
liess, Pollux always received his bjt)ther in 
the inost surly manner, howling as though he 
were come to deva^r himf s^nd ti^eating him 
with every mark of fdisr^spect. At length 
rage and disappointment inflamed his Jblood^ 
he pined a'way by degr-e«i, ♦nd at last died ^ 
miserable spectacle* 

The moral of thi« histpry is so obvious, that 
there hardly appears a necessity to teU my 
young readers, that such ^ disposition as Pol- 
lux's must render its possessor an object of 
contempt and abborrenqe, whiie that of Cas- 
tor will ever be beloved and respected. 








CLEOPATRA; OR, THB RSPORMEO LITTLE 
TYRANT. 



A PERT little hussey, whose name was Cleo- 
patra, was continually teasing and command- 
ing her poor brother. '* So, you will not do 
what I bid- you, Mr. Obstinacy T she would 
often say to him : " Come, come, Sir, obey, 
or it shall be worse for you." 

If Cleopatra's word might be taken for it, 
her brother did every thing wrong ; but on the 
contrary, whatever she thought of doing was 
the -masterpiece of reason and sound sense. 
If he proposed any kind of diversion, she wa? 
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sure to consider it as dull and insipid 4 bat it 
often happened^ that she would herself the 
next day recommend the same thing, and 
having forgotten what she had said of it before, 
consider it as the most lively and entertaining. 

Her biother was obliged to submit to her 
unaccoutitable whims and fancies, 6x elsfe en- 
dure the most disagreeable lectures ^ little fe- 
male tongue -could-^ter. If ever he presumed 
to be so ^hardy as to reason with her oto her 
strange conduct, instant destruction to his'|)lay- 
things were the in^evitable consequences of it. 

Her parents saw with regret this strange and 
tyrannical disposition of* tVeir daughter, and in 
vain did every thing they could think of to- 
break her of it. Her mother, in particular, 
continually enforced on her mind, that such 
children never procured the esteem of others.; 
and that a girl, who set up her own opinion, 
against that of every one else, would soon be- 
come intolerable and insupportable to all her 
acquaintance. This. prudent -advice, however, 
made no impression on her stubborn heart; 
and her brother, wearied out by her caprice 
and tyranny, began to have very little aifFection 
for her. It one day happened that a gentle- 
man, of a free and open temper, dined at their 
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hoQse. He could not help jobserviog with 
what a haughty air she treated her poor bro- 
ther, .and, indeed, every other pertoA in the 
room. At first, the rules of politeness kept 
him frc»n saying any thing ; but at last, tir^d 
oiat with her impertinenee, be b^an addrei^ 
ing his discourse to her mamma in the follow- 
ing manner : ' 

'' I was lately in Fratice, and, mb I was fond 
of being present at the soldi^?s' exeuei^W, I 
used to go as often as I could, to see tboir 
manoBOvres on .the parade, nearly in the sfOB^ 
manner as they do here at St. Jaines's. Among 
the soldiers there were many I ol^erved with 
whiskers, which gave them a very fierce and 
soldier Jike look. Now, had I a child like your 
Cleopatra, I would instantly give her a soldier's 
uniform, and put her on a pair of whiskers^ 
when she might with rather more propriety 
than at present, act the part of a commander.*' 

Cleopatra heard this, and stood covered with 
t^onfusion ; she -could not help blushing, and 
was unable to conceal her tears. However, 
this reproach perfectly reformed her, and she 
became sensible how uilbecoming was a tyran- 
nizing temper. It has been observed, that to 
be sensible of ^our errors is half the work of re- 

K ^ 
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formation. So it happened with Cleopatra, 
who, with the assistance of her mother's pru- 
dent counsels, became an amiable girL 

Her reformation was a credit to her ; and it 
is much to be wished that all young ladieS; 
who take no pains to conquer their passions, 
would at last imitate Cleopatra, and wish to 
avoid being told, that a soldier's dress and a 
pair of whiskers: would better become" them 
than nice cambric frocks and silk slips. Had 
Cleopatra attended to the advice of her pa- 
rents, and not have imagined that greatness 
consists in impertinence, she would have been 
happy much sooner than she was. 
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THE PASSIONATE BOY. 



Young Frederick had naturally a noble, 
soul; elevated thoughts^ and generous notions. 
His turn of liiind was lively, his imagination 
strong and quick^ and his temper cheerful and 
pleasing. Indeed, the elegance of his person, 
and his behaviour and accomplishments^ g^in* 
ed him the respect of every one ; but notwith- 
standing all these amiable qualities, he had one 
unhappy defect, which was that of giving way 
too readily to the most violent emotions of 
passion. 

It would frequently happen that while he 
was amusing himself- in the circle of his play- 
K 3 
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mates, the most trifling contradiction -would 
ruffle Ills temper, and fill him with the highest 
degree of rage and fury, little short of a state 
of madness. 

As he happened to be one day walking about 
his chamber, and meditating on the necessary 
preparations for a treat his father had permit- 
ted him to give his sister^ his dear friend and 
favourite, Marcus, cam^ to him to advise with 
him on that business. JPrederick, being lost in 
thought, saw not his friend^ who tberefjpre, 
having spoken to hiia in vain, driew nearer to 
hun, and began to pull him by the s^eve. 
' Frederick, angry, and out of patience with 
the3e interruptions, suddenly turned roundf/ 
and gave Marcus such a push, that he sent him 
reeling across the room, and Ue at last fell 
against the wainscot. 

Marcus lay motionless on the floor, without 
the least appearance of life; for, in his fall, he 
had stru6k his head against something which 
had given him a deep and terrible wound, 
from which issued a gre^t quantity of blood. 
How shall we describe the situation of poor 
Frederick, who loved his friend tenderly, and 
for whom he would, on occasion, have sacri- 
ficed his life! , , * * " 
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Frederick fell dowa.Keside bim, crying out 
most lamentably, *' He is dead ! be? is de«id ! I 
have l^illed my de^r fri^qd Mai^ciis !" So great 
w^e h;s fright and consterqatipn, that he had 
no idea of calling for afSsistftn<:,ej but lay by his 
sidej^ littering the iiip^t di^m^I groap^. Hap- 
pily, bowf^ver, his f^^hev heard him, aqd, in- 
stantly running in, took iip Marcus in his 
arms. ' He called for some sugar to stop the 
bleeding of the wound, and having applied 
some salts to his nose, and some water to his 
temples, they brought him a little to himself. 

^Frederick was transported with joy when he 
perceived symptoms of life in hi^ friend ; bul> 
the fear of relapse kept hi\n in the greatest 
anxiety. They immediately sent for a surgeon^ 
who, as soon as he arrived, searched the 
wound. He found it was not in the temple, 
but so very* close to it, that the tenth part pf 
an inch nearer would probably have made the 
wound dangerous indeed, if npt mortal, 

Marcus being carried home, soon became 
delirious, and Fy«derick could npt be persuaded 
to leave him. He sai down by the side of hi^ 
poor friend, wholly absorbed in silence. Mar- 
cus, while he remained in that delirious state, 
frequently pronounced the name of Frederick. 

K 4 
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'* My dear Frederick/' he would someliuacs 
say, " what could I have done to deserve be- 
ing treated in this manner ? Yet, I am sure, 
you oannpt be less unhappy than myself, 
when you reflect you wounded me without a 
cause. However, I would not wish your ge- 
nerous nature should be grieved. Let us for- 
give each other; I for vexing you, and you for 
wounding vae/* 

In this manner did . Marcus talk, without 
b^ing sensible that Frederick was near him, 
though he held him by the hand at the same 
time. Every word thus pronounced, in which 
there could be neither flattery nor deceit, went 
to the heart of the afflicted Frederick, and 
rendered his grief almost insupportable. 

in ten days time, however, it pleased God 
to abate the fever, and he' was enabled to get 
up, to the great joy oi his parent^; but how 
c«in we express the feelings of Frederick on 
this happy occasion ! That task must tte left 
for those who may haveoinfortunately been in 
a similar situation : hh joy now was undoubt- 
edly as great as hii^ sorMw had been. 

Marcus, at last, got perfectly well, and Fre- 
derick in consequence recovered his former 
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cheerfulness and good-humour. He now stood 
in need of no other lesson, than the sorrowful 
event that had lately taken place, to.bseak 
himself of that violence of temper, to which 
he had been so long a slave. In a little tim^ 
no appearance of the wound remained, except- 
ing a small soar near his temple, which Frede- 
rick could neyer look at without some emo- 
tion, even after they were both grown up to 
manhood. Indeed, it ever afterwards was coa- 
sidci'ed as a seal of that friendship, which they 
never lost sight of. 
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CAROLINE; OB, A fESSON TO CURE YANITY* 

A M*A1N white frock had hitherto been- the 
only dress «f Caroline. Silver buckles in her 
red ?dorocco shoes ; and. her ebop hair, which 
had never felt the torturing 'iron, flowed upon 
het shoulders in graceful ringlets, 4iow and 
then disturbed by the gentle winds. 



Being one day in company with some little 
girls, who, though no older than l^erself, were 
dressed in all. the empty parade of fashion, the 
glare and glitter of tliipse fine clothes raised in 
h€r heart a desire she b"ad never before felt. 
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As $ooa as she goi home, ^* My dear, mmtr 
ipaa/* «aid she, " I have'this afternoon peafi Mm 
FJjppant and b^r (wo sisters^ whom yoa very 
well know. The eldest is not older ibaa my^ 
self, and yet they were all dressed in the most 
elegant manner. Their parents wmst certain- 
ly have gre^4 pleasure in seeing tb^m so finely 
dres^; aud^s they Afe pot riqher ^^d yoq, 
do, my d^ar iDan^Ba^7ejt nje have a i^ sill^ 
slip;^ emlHH)idered i^hoe^ lik^ tbieirs, find let my 
hair jb^ dress^ by Mr. l^tiz^, wh^ i^ said tP 
.be a very coital nian ix\ bi^ profespic^ !" 

Her mother replied, that she should have no 
objection to gratify her wishes, providf4 Jt 
would add to ber happiness ; but ^\\f was rft- 
ther fcarfijl it wght h^ve a contrary eflTe^^ 
Ae Mi^s Caroline could not give into this n^oda 
of thiolciag, she requested her m^mm^. %9 ^¥r 
plain her reasons fgr what pibe bad ^d- 

^^ P^au§e,'' said her n^oHjier, " you will be 
in continual fear of spotting your silk sljp, ^ijd 
even rumpling it whenever you wear it.' A 
dress like that of Miss Flippant will. reguire 
the titmost care and attention to preserve }t 
froi» accidents ;, for a single spot will spoil it« 
beauty, and you very well know there is no 
k6 
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wathhig of silks. However extensive my for- 
tune may be^ I assure jrou, it is not sufficient 
to purchase you silk gowns so ofteti as you 
would wish to have them/* 

Miss Caroline considered these arguments as 
very trifling, and promised to give her mamma 
no uneasiness as to her carlessness in wearing 
her fine clothes. Though her mamma con* 
sented to let her be dressed in the manner she 
requested, yet she desired her to remember the 
hints she had given her of the vexations to 
which her vanity would expose her, 

Miss. Caroline, on whom this good advice 
had no effect, lost not a moment in destroying 
all the pleasure and enjo)rment of her infancy. 
Her hair, which bjeforehung down in careless 
ringlets, was now twisted up in paper, and 
squeezed between a burning pair of tongs ; that 
fine jet, which had hitherto so happily set off 
the whiteness of her • forehead, was lost under 
a clod of powder and pomatum. 

Ip a few days the mantua<-maker arrived 
with a fine slip of pea-green taffety, with fin.e 
pink trimmings, and a pair of shoes, elegandy 
worked to answer the sMp. The 'sight of 
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them gave, infinite pleasured to Caroline : but 
it was easily to be perceived^ «vhen she b«d 
them on, that her limbs were under great re- 
straint, and her motions had lost their accus* 
tomed ease and freisdom. That innocence and 
candour, which used to adorn her lovely coun- 
tenance, began to be 'lost amidst the profusion 
of flowers, silks, gauzes, and ribbands. 

' The novelty, however, of her appearance^ 
quite enchanted her; Her eyes, with uncom- 
mon eagerness, wandered over every part of 
her" dress, and were seldom removed, unless 
i:o take a general survey of the whole in a pier 
glass. She prevailed on her mamma to let her 
send cards of invitation to all her acquaints- 
ances^ in order to enjoy the inexpressible plea- 
sure of being gazed at. As soon as they were 
met, she would walk backwards and forwardis. 
hefore them, like a peacocl^ and seemed to 
consider herself as the empress of the world, 
and they as her vassals. 

All this triumph and consequence, however, 
met with many mortifying circumstances. 
The children who lived, near her were one day 
permitted to ramble about the fields, when 
Caroline accompimied them, and Jed the way. 



What first tEttracted their atti^Qti^ was 9; 
betuttfal meadow^ esamelkfd with a vnxiety 
(^ charming flowers -^ aad butterflie?, whos^ 
wings were of variouA colours, hovered ov^x 
hs suibice. The little ladies amused them-^ 
selres with hunttng these butterflies^ which 
tibey dexteix>usljr caught without h'urttug tk^m ; 
and| as soon as they had examiued their beao^ 
ties, let them fly again. Of the flowers that 
sprang beneath their feet they made nosegays^ 
formed in. the prettiest taste, 

Though pride would not at first permit jV£isa 
Caroline to p£»itake of these, mean aluuse-^ 
ments, yet she at laat wanted to share in the 
diversion ; butt they told her that the ground 
might be damp, which would infiJIibly staia 
her sboes^ and hurt her silk slip. They had 
discovered her intention in thus bringing them, 
together, which was only to sliow her fine 
elothes, and they, were therefoce resolved to 
mortify her vanity. 

Miss Carolioe wjmi of coui^e undi$r the ne- 
aessity of being solitary -and inactive, while 
her companions sported on the grass> without 
fear of incommoding themselves* * The plea- 
sure she had lately taken in viewing her fine 
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tKp and shoes was^ at this moment^ bul a poor 
compensatKHifor the minh and memnMilt dic^ 
thereby k>8t. i 

On one side of the meadow grew a fine 
groyeof trees, which resonnded with the t** 
lions n<>tes of innumerable bifds, and whicb 
seemed to inrke every dne that passed tha* 
way to retire thithedl, and pcfitake of the in^ 
dnlgeneies of the shade.' The little maidens en-*^ 
tered this grove, jumping and sporting, with^ 
out fearing any injury to their c^thes. Miss 
Caroline would have followed them, but they 
advised her not, telling her, that the bushes^ 
would certainly tear her fine trimmings. She 
plainiy saw that her ' friends, who were joyi* 
oasly sporting amongst the trees, were making 
themselvei^ merry at her expence, and. there- 
fore grew peevidh and ill-humoured.. 

The youngest of her -visitors, however, had' 
some sort of compassion on her. She bad jnst 
discovered a corner, where a quantity of fine 
wild strawberries grew, when she called to 
Miss Caroline, and invited her to eat part of 
them. This she readily attempted ; but no 
sooner had she entered the grove, than she 
was ^obliged to call out for help. Hereupon 
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the chtldren all gathered to the spot, and found 
poor Garolhie fastened by the gauz^ of her iiat. 
. to a branch of white-thorn, from which &be 
could not disengage herself. They immediately 
took out the^nns that fastened her l^at ; but^ 
to add to her misfortunes, as her hair, which 
had been frbaled with to much labour, was 
also entangled with the Jbranch of white*thorn, 
it/Cost her almost a whole lock before she could 
be set at liberty • Thus> in an instant, was all 
the boasted superstructure of her head-dres» 
put into ^ state of confusion. 

After what had passed, it cannot be difScuU 
to suppose in what manner her playmates 
.viewed this accident. Instead of consolation^ 
of which Caroline stood in much need, they 
could not refrain laughing at the odd figure 
she made, and did actually tomient her with a 
hundred witty jokes. After having put her a 
little into order, they quitted her in search of 
new amusements, and were, soon seen at the 
top of a neighbouring bill. 

Miss Caroline found^t very difficult to reach 
this hill ; for her fine shoes, that were made 
very tight, in order to set off* her feet the bet- 
ter, greatly retarded her speed. Nor was this 
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the only inconvenience ; for her stays were 
drawn so close, that she could not properly 
breathe. She would very willingly have gone 
home to change her dress, in order lo be more 
at ease ; but she well knew that her friends 
would not give up thteir amusements to pleasfe 
her caprice. ^ ' 

Her playmates having reached the summit 
of the hill, enjoyed the beautiful prospect that 
surrounded them on all sides. On one hand 
were seen verdant meadows ; on the other the 
riches of the harvest, with meandering streams 
that intersected the fields, and country seats 
and cottages scattered here and there. So 
grand a prospect could not fail of delighting 
them, and they danced about with joy ; while 
poor Caroline found herself obliged to remain 
below, overwhemled with sorrow, not being 
able to get up the hill. 

In such a situation, she had leisure enough 
to make the most sorrowful reflections. " To 
what purpose,'' said she lo herself, "am I 
dressed in these fine clothes ? Of what a deal 
of pleasure do they debar me, and do not all 
my present sufferings arise merely from the 
possession of them i" She was giving up he* 
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inind to these distressing thoughts, when she 
suddenly saw her friends come running dowii 
the hill, arid all crying out together as tbigr 
passed her, " Run, run, Caroline! there is a 
terrible storm behind the hill, and it is comifi|[ 
towards us ! If you do not make h^st^, y^uf 
fine silk slip will be nicely soused!** 

The fear of having her slip spoiled recalled 
her strength; she forgot her weariness, pinch'-^ 
ed feet, and tight-laced waist, and made all 
the haste she could to get und^r cover. In 
spite of all her efforts, however, she could not 
run so fast as her companions, who were^ not 
incommoded by their dresses. Every, moment 
produced some obstacle to her speed ; at qne 
time by her hoop and flounces in the narrow 
paths she had to pass through; at another, by 
her train, of. which the furzes frequently took, 
hold; and at others, by Mons. Pomatum and 
Powder's fine scaffold-work about her head,, 
on which the wind beat down tlie branches of 
such trees as she was obliged, in her progress^ 
home, to pass under. * 

M last, down came the storm with great, 
fury, and hail and rain mixed fell in to)Tent§. 
All her companions were • safe at home before 



it iSegao, and nc^e. were exposed to its rage 
bat poor Caioline, who^ indeed; got home at 
la3ty ^|3t in a most disastrous condition. She 
bad left one of her fine shoes behind her in a 
large muddy hok, which, in her precipitate 
flj^t, she had hurried over without observing; 
and, to fill up the m:easure of her misfortunes, 
just a$ she had got over the meadow, a sudden 
gust of wind made free with her hat, and blew 
it into a pond of stagnated and filthy water. 

So completely soaked was every thing she 
liad on, and the heat and rain had so glued her 
linen to her, that it was with sorn^ difficulty 
they ^ot her undressed ; as to her silk slip, it 
indeed afibrded a miserable spectacle of fallal 
pride and vanity. 

Her mother, seeing her in tears, jocosely 
said to her, " My dear, shall I have another 
slip made up for you against to-morrow ?"— 
" Oh, ho, raamma^" answered Caroline, kiss- 
ing her, '* I am perfectly convinced, from ex- 
perience, that fine clothes cannot add to the 
happiness of the wearer. Let me again, have 
my nice white frock, and no more powder and 
pomatum till I am at least ten years older; for 
I am ashamed of my folly and vanity." 
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Caroline soon appeared in her former dptss, 
and with it she recovered her usual ease and 
freedofD, looking more modest and- pleasing 
thati she ever did in her gaudy finery. Her 
mantma did not regret the loss she had sns-. 
tained in the wreck of the silk slip, fine shoes^ 
and hat, since it produced the means of bring- 
ing her daughter back to reason and prudence. 





ARTHI3II ANJ> ADRIAN; OR TWO HEADS 
BETTER THAN ONE. 



Adrian h^ud frequently heard his father say 
that childriea had but littk knowledge with 
respect to what was thp most proper for them^ 
and that the greatest proof they could give of 
their wisdom, consisted in following the advice 
of |)eople who had more age and experience. 
This was a kind of doctrine Adrian did not un- 
derstand, or at least would not, and therefore 
it is no wonder he forgot it, 

Thifi wijse and good father had allotted him 
•aad his brother A^^thur a convenient piece of 
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ground, in order that each might be possessed 
of a, little- garden, and display, his knowledge 
and industry in* the cultivoftioa of it. Th^ had 
also leave to sow whatever seed they diotild 
think proper, and to transplant any tree they 
liked out of their father's garden into their 
.own, 

Arthur remembered those words- t)f ims fa- 
ther which his brother Adrian had foi^tten, 
and therefore went to ^coiifiult Jtheir g%jcdener, 
Rufus. " Pray tell me," said' he, ^* what is 
now in season to sow in my garden, and in 
what manner I am to set about my business ?" 
The gardener hereupori gave him several roots 
and seeds, such as were properest for the sea- 
son. Arthur instantly ran, and put them in 
the ground, and Rufus very kindly not only 
assisted him in the work, but made him ac- 
quainted with many things necessary to be 
known. , 

Adrian, on the other hand, shrugged op his 
shoulders at his brother's industry, thinking he 
was taking much more pains than was neces- 
sary. Rufus, not observing this contempUious 
treatment, offered him likewise his assistance 
and instruction; but he refused it in a manner 
that sufficiently betrayed his vanity and i§so- 
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ranee. He then wcnt-into his father's garden, 
and took from tbenoe a quantity of flowers, 
which he immedkteiy transplanted into hh 
own. The gardener took no notice of him, 
bat left him to do as he likied. 

When Adrian visited his garden the next 
morning> all the flowers he had planted hung 
down their heads^ like so many mourners at a 
funeral,' Mid^ as he plainly saw,- were in a dy- 
ing state/ vHe replaced them with others from 
his father's garden; but, on visiting them the 
next morning, he found them perishing like 
the former. 

This was a matter of great vexation to Adrian, 
who consequeiitly became soon disgusted with 
this kind of business^ He had no idea of taking 
so much Plains for the possession of a few flow- 
ers, and A&efore gave it up ^ an unprofitable 
game. iHence his piece of ground soon be- 
came% wild^emess of weeds and thistles. 

As he was looking into his brothefr's garden, 
about the beginning of summer, he saw some- 
thing of a red colour banging near the ground, 
which, on examination, he found to be straw- 
berries of a delicious flavour. " Ah !" said he, 
^' I shoyld have planted strawberries in ray 
garden." 
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Some time afterwards, walking again in hiis 
brother's garden,, he saw little berries pf aimlk- 
white colour, which .hung down in cluster^ from 
the branches of ^ bush. Upon exan^ination^ 
he found they were currants, which wtn the 
sight of was a feast. "Ah!'* said he, " I should 
have planted currants in my garden.'' 

The gardener thea observed to him, that it 
was his own fault that his garden wia^ not as 
productive as his brother'sr. " Never^ for the 
future," said Rufus, " despis^ the iusttuction 
and assistance of any one, since you will find 
by experience, that two heads ere better th(^n 
oney 
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MASAM I^ ALLON£ AND HER FO¥« FUPIL94 

]M[adam *D*Ai.LONt was the governess of 
four young ladies^ Emilia, Hrirrii^t, Lucy, and 
Sophia^ whom she loved with the tenderness of 
a mother. Her principal wish was, that he^ 
pupils might be virtuous and happy, and that 
they might enjoy all the comforts of life with 
tranquillity* They each experienced an €qua4 
share of her indulgence, and each received the 
same treatment, either as to patdon for ori^ors> 
or rewards, or punishments. 



Her;BB(ieavours were crowned with tlte bap* 
piest success,' and her four little girls became 

L 
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thejweetest children upon earth. They toM 
eadi other of their faults^ and as readily for- 
gave offences ; they shared in each other^s joyi^ 
nor ^erc they ever happy when separated* 

An unforeseen event, however, disturhed 
this happy tranquillity, just at the very moment 
they hegan to taste its qharms, which served 
to convince them how necessary it was to he 
guided by their prudent governess*. 

Madam B'Allone was obliged to leave her 
pupils for a little time, a family affair having 
made it necessary for her to visit France. She 
ieft them with much reluctance, even sacrificed 
her interest, in some measure, to the desire 
of speedily settling her affairs, and, in the 
course of a month, returned in safety to her 
little flock, who received her with the warmest 
€xpressi6ns of joy ; but the alteration she per- 
ceived in her childrien very much surprised and 
alarmed her. 

She saw it frequently happen, th^t if one 
asked the slightest favour of another, it was 
ill-naturedly refused, ^nd from thence arose 
tumults and quarrels. That gaiety and cheer- 
fulness, which had used to accompany all their 
sports and pastimes, were now changed to a 
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gloomy perverseness ; and, instead of those 
tender expressions of love and friendship, 
which had constantly dwelt in all their con- 
rersations, nothing was now heard but perpe- 
tual jarrings and wranglings. If one proposed 
a walk id the garden, another would give some 
reason why she wished to remain in her cham- 
ber; and, in short, their only study seemed to. 
be to thwart^ach other. 

It happehed one day that, not contented 
with showing each other how much they de- 
lighted in perverseness, ihey mutually distress- 
ed themselves with reciprocal reproaches. 

Madam« P'Allone beheld this scene with the 
greatest uneasiness, and coum not help shed- 
ding tears on the occasion. She did not then 
think it prudent to say any thing to them, but 
retired to her chamber, in order there to think 
of the properest means of restoring peace, and 
harmony among her unhappy pupils. 

While she was turning these afflicting 
thoughts in her mind, all the four young la- 
dies entered her apartment with a peevish ani 
uneasy look, each complaining of the ill-tem- 
per of the rfest. There was not one but what 
charged the other three with being the cause 
1.2* 
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of it, and all together begged their governess 
would, if possible, restore to them thM happi- 
ness they once possessed. 

Their governess put on a very serious coun- 
tenance^ and said, *^ I have observed, my pu- 
pils, that you ^ndeavot^r ^p thwart ea<?h o^her^ 
and thereby destroy your pleasures. In order^ 
therefore, that no sucb^ t^ing may happen 
again, let each take np her cornerln this room, 
if she chuse it, and divert herself in what man- 
ner she pleases, provided she does not in^ter-, 
fere with either of her sisters. You may im- 
mediately have recourse to this mode of- re- 
creation, as you have leave to play till night; 
but remember that neither of you stir from the 
coi^ner in which I shall place you.** 

The- little maidens, who were no way dis- 
pleased with this proposal, hastened to their 
different quarters, and began to amuse them- 
selves each in -her own way. Sophia com- 
menced a conversation with her doll, or rather 
told her manj pretty little stories ; but her^oll 
had not the gift of speech, and consequently, 
|vas no companion. She could not expect any 
entertainment from her sisters, as they were 
playing, each asunder, in their respective 
corners, , 
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Lttcy took her battledore and shuttlecock, 
bat there were none to admire her dexterity ; 
besides^ she wits not allowed to strike it across 
vthe room, as that would have been an invasion 
on one -efhev sister^s territories. She could not 
expect that either of them would quit their 
Timusements to oblige her^ 

Harriot was very fond of her old game of 
'hunt the slipper ; but what was she to do with 
4hc slipper by herself; she could only shove it 
ftoto hand to hand. It was in vmn to hope 
for such service from her sisters, -as each was 
fUnusing h^seff in her assigned corner^ 

Biniiia, who was a very skilful pretty house* 
wife, wa9 Ihinkiivg how she might gfve her 
friends an eniertAihmcnrt, and of course sent 
out for many things to market; but there was 
at pres«it nobody near^ with whoiD she might 
isonsBlt on the occasion, for her sisters werQ 
Mftusing themselves each in her comer. 

Every attempt they made to find some neW 
amusement failed, and all suf^osed that a com- 
promise would be most agreeeUe ; bat, as 
matters were carried so far, who was first to 
propose it ^ This each would hav« coniidtfved 
as a humiliating QircosMtmBct; ^y thcreiwe 
1.3 
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kept their distance, and disdainfully continued 
in their solitude. The day at last closing, they 
returned to Madam D'Ajlone, and begged her 
to think of some other amusement for the^i^^ 
than the ineffectual one they had tned« 

" I am sorry, my children/' said their g<>* 
Terness, " to see you all so discontented. I 
know hut of one. way to make you happy, with 
which you yourselves were formerly acquaint*^ 
edj hut which, it seems, yoa have forgott^ik. 
Yetj if you wish once more to put it int^ 
practice, I can easily bripg it to your recolleCr 
tions.'' They all answered together, as thougl^ 
with one voice, that they heartily wished to 
recollect it> and stood atitentive .while, t^eir 
•goyeiCQess M^as looking at thepi, in eager 7 ea^ 
pectatiw tp bejff \iihat sfeeh/^ tojsay,, /- ,: \ 

" Whut youi haye Jlo^t, or at least forgotten/! 
ceplied Madame D'Alloije, "is thatmutuaJJpye 
and friQ^dsh^p which you once had for each 
other, and which every sister ought cheerfully 
to ciherisb. )0 ! iny dearest little friepdsy hpw 
have ypu :<^oDtrived to forget this, land thereby 
make nde ^d yourselves miserable ?";; 
^,t . . .,.'•' s ,■ i ■.' ■ 
* Having uttered these few woi^dS/ which were 
ifUerrupted^ hj^ sjghs,. she stopped shof-t^ F^hil^< 
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tears of tendernesa stole down her cheeks. 
The young ladies appeared much disconcerted, 
and struck dumb with sorrow and confusion. 
Their governess held out her arms, and they 
all at once-instantly rUshed towards her. They 
sincerely promised, that they would tenderly 
love each other- for the future, and perfectly 
agree, as they formerly bad done. 

From this time, no idle peevishness troubled 
their harmonious intercourse: atid, instead of 
bickerings and discontents among them, no- 
thing w€M& seen but mutual condescension, 
which delighted all who had the opportunity 
of being in their company. May this serve as 
a useful lesson to my youthful readers, how 
easy it is for them to promote or disturb' their 
own happiness. 




l4 
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AIaster Gr£goky was fond of walking in a 
woody which »tood at a short distance from his 
father's house. The wood being young, the 
trees were consequently smal], and placed very 
near to each other, with two or three paths be- 
tween them. As he was one day walking up 
and down, in order to rest himself a little, he 
placed lus^back against a tree, whose stem was 
quite slender, and therefore all its branches 
shook as soon as it was^touched^ This rustling 
happened to frighten a iittlt bird> who sprung 
from a neighbouring bush, and flew into an- ^ 
othor part of .the wood. 
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Gregory wafr vexed t6 tbink he bad disturb* 
$A the birdy and fixed his eyes upon the biisbi 
in hopes of seeing it relum. While be was 
thus attentively en the wi^tch, he imagined he 
saw among the' twisted branches somelbini; 
Kke a tnft of b&y* As bis evvioslty was raised 
to know what it was, he went up ck>se to the 
hedge^ and found this tnft of hay was boMow^. 
' like a bowl, Otf pitting aside the brabebes^ 
he saw. soaietbing like little balls within it/ 
which were spotted, and of ,an oval shape. 
They lay close to each otbei, on something 
very soft. ^ Bless me," said Gregory, " this 
must; be certainly what I l^ave heard some 
people caH a bkd'ls nest, and the balls must be 
^ggs- They are indeed less than our eggs, but 
then ou^ hens are larger than these birds.'^ 

He had some thoughts, at first^ of taking 
away the whole nest ; but, upon second con^ 
sideratioa, he contented Himself with taking 
only one of the eggs, with which he instantly 
ran home^ |n the midst of his haste, he Qie( 
his sister. ^* See this little egg,'' said he ta 
her, << I have just now found >t in a iiest, in 
which were five others/* 

She desired to have it in Her hand, examined 
k attentively, and* ^hen returned it to h^r bro« 
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thcF* Ac lasl they begaa roUfog it up aacf 
down a table, just as tbey would a ball. One 
pushed it^neway> and the other a different 
way, till at last they pushed it off the table, 
when it fell on the floor and broke. This set 
them a crying^ and each mutually accused the 
other of being the cause of this sad disaster. 

Their mamma happening to hear them cry, 
. came to inquire into the cause of it, when 
botU began at once telling their sorrows, and 
having heard their different stories, she took 
them affectionately by |he hand, and led them 
to a tree, whose stately boughs afforded a^plea* 
sant shade to a verdant bank, on which tKey 
* all $at down together. . ; 

" My dear children,^^ said their mamma, . 
'^ m^ake yourselves easy. You have broken the 
egg; between you^ and that, to be sure, is a 
misfortune; but it Is of too trifling a nature to 
suffer it to itake you unhappy. After all, Gre- 
gory, there is some.room for complaint against 
you, aslit was an a<;t of injustice to. rob the 
poor bird of its egg. You must have seen bow 
the lien places her eggs in a nest, on which she 
sits to warm and animate them. In about 
tbree weeks from the eggs proceed chickens, 
which pierce the shell, andirt a few days come 
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Mid feed out of your hand> This egg, which 
you have just now broken, had you left it in 
the nest, would have become a sort of chick. 
The bird you saw fly out of the bush was pro- 
bably the mother, who will,^very likely, return 
again, to see what mischief you have done 
her, and perhaps she will forsake it altogether, ' 
which they frequently do when disturbed. 

*' Though the loss is only a single egg, yet 
that perhaps will inform them that their habU 
tation is discovered, when they have every 
thing to be afraid of from 'our violence. They 
"guess, that when their little ones shall be 
hatched, those that robbed them of an egg, 
will return and seize upon their infant family. 
If this nest you have been robbing, for I can- 
not call it any thing less thajj. a robbery, should 
^e on' that account forsaken, I think you will 
be very sorry for it.'* 

Gregory replied, that it would indeed give 
him much uneasiness, and seemed very sorry 
that he had meddled with the egg. " But,'* 
said he to his mamma, f' I had not the lea^ 
thought of what you have been telling me, nor 
did I suppose there could be any harm in bring- 
ing it to my sister, for it was principally on 
that account -that I took it." 
.1.6 
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Hit mamma replied, thai she readily. be- 
lieved him; for she told him sBe was seasible 
that he had too good a heart to wish to da 
mischief^ merely for the sake of tormenting 
others. Gregory was, indeed, a very good boy, 
and was as remarkable for bis duty to bis pa- 
tents, hit tender attachment to his sister, and 
his universal benevolence to every one. 

The litjtle girl observed to her mamma, that 
the nest which- her brother had shown her did 
not, in any degree, resemble the swallows^ 
nests that were seen about the corners of the 
windows of some houses. " My dear,*' replied 
her mamma, '^ every nest is not alike, any 
more tban every bird, some being great, and 
others little; some are never seen to perch dn 
trees, while others are hardly ever out of them ; 
.some are bulky anB inactive, others slim, and 
full of cunning and industry ; the plumage of 
some are beautiful beyond description, with an 
amazing variety of colours, and others have a 
plain and homely ftppearance; some subsist on 
'fruits, some feed upon insects, and many live 
by making a prey of, and of devouring the 
smaller birds.^ 

Here bet little daughter exclaimed, '^ Ob, 
what wikked creatuies ! I am sure t ^uuld 



4bink it do eriaie to destroy tWe nests of sQch 
untiatpral bifd?/*— " Very tro^/*^ repjied her 
mamma, *^ and there are many more of your 
way of thinking; ^nd therefore these great 
J>irds, who. live i^pon the smaller class, baild 
their nests in places where they cannot be easily 
disturbed, such as in woods, ia crevices of 
focks, and in other places most unfrequented 
by men, or. at heights beyond our reaoh. 

" Since, therefore, my dear children, these 
birds are greatly different from each other, as 
well in siate as in the mode of living, and in the 
variety of their plumage^ it will naturally fol«> 
low, that their nests must also differ. The 
lark never perches on a tree,'sand sings only 
when mounting in the air, and builds her nest 
on ihe/gronnd. The swallow builds about the 
roofs of^houses, under what we call the eavfs, 
and sometimes in the corners of windows* The 
owl, whicb flies abroad only in the night, seeks 
out deserted habitations^ or some boUow trees^ 
wherein to deposit her eggs ; and the eagles, 
who so^ above the douds till absolutely out 
of sight, bring forth their young in the cliffs 
of cnii^y rocks. Those birds, which so pret^ 
tily • sport round our houses, and bop from 
branch to branch, make their nestii in trees 
4md hec%es» Those who sport on tbe wateri 
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and find their living therein, boild their nests 
among the rushes that grow on, the banks. 

^' We will, one fine day, take a walk into^ 
the little valley that terminates our large naea- 
dow, and you will there see a number of these 
pretty creatures busy m selecting the materials, 
of which they compose their nests. You wiM 
observe one employed in carrying off a wheaten 
straw, another with wool or feathers in its 
beak, another with a dried leaf, and perhaps 
with a little mo^s. You may frequently notice 
the swallow, on the borders of a limpid stream, 
tboistening in the water a little bit of earth 
which be holds in his beak, and with this he 
builds his habitatiot) ; and, though the outside 
of its nest is formed of hard and durable mate- 
rials, the inside is lined with the softest tin d 
warmest. There are even some birds, who pull 
off their own feathers to makeup a comfortable 
bed, wherein to secure their young from every 
inclemency of the elements. , 

* . - 

" Their nests are made large or small, in 
proportion to the number of eggs they are to 
contain. Some birds hang up their nests by a 
kind of thread, which they have the skill to 
form of flax, of different sorts of wteds, and of 
the webs of spiders. Otbers^lace it in the 
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laddie of a soft and gluey substance,., to wbkh 
tbey carefiilly stick many feathers. AH birds 
seek retired and solitary places, and nse every 
endeavour to make their nests strong and solid, 
to secure them ft-om the attacks of enemies of 
▼arious species. 

'*' It-is in this kind of habitation they lay 
their eggs, where the mother, and at times the 
father, sits upon them, puts every thing within 
them into motion, and at last produce little 
creatures, who break through their shell, and 
come forth. 

- '* I- doubt riot but you have often seen a fly 
in winter, which iappeared to have no life in it; 
jret, upon taking it into your hand, the warmth 
proceeding from it has brought it to life. It is 
nearly the same thing with birds, the persever- 
ance of whose parents, in brooding upon their 
eggs, converts them into living creatures. 

'^ ** While the mother is sitting, the cock is 
Her bon^ftot attendant, arid -amfuses her with his 
.'ttkxkiCi When the young birds faire hatched, 
the old?dnes endeavour to release them from 
the confinement of the eg^. At this period 
their di%^nce i^rr^idoubled, they do every 
tbilig t^ Bbutish^atid defi^nd them, and are 
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coa^Uady employed in that M^terestiog p^raiDfft^ 
No diitfiBce deiers them from seeking tbeiv 
food^ c^ wbieh they make aa equal dUtrihMtioii^ 
every one receiving io bis turn what they have' 
been enabled to procure^ So teugja^ they coQ-r 
tinue yoangand helpless^ they contrive to pro^ 
cure such food as is^ adapted to their delicacy; 
but, aa sood as they are grown stronger by 
age> they provide for then^ food of a i^iore 
solid nature* 

'< TTje pelican, Vihxqh is a very large bird, i^ 
obliged to go a great distance for food for ita 
young, and therefore nature has provided it 
with 9 sort of a bag» which she i^ll^ ijrith such 
food i(af she knows is naost agreeable to the 
palate of her young ones. She warms what^shf 
procures, and by such means makes it fitter fojt 
their tender stomachs. 

'< While th^y are thmi acting the parental 
part, they seem to be forgetful of themselves, 
and attentive o»ly to their little famiJy,, On 
the approach of eHber rain or tempe^tsi thejf 
hasten to their nest, and cover it/ as weU m 
they can with expanded wings, thereby keep^ 
ing out the wind and water frpn^ bvrting their 
infant brood.. All their eights ai^e^^rnplpyed 
in nourishing mi^ keeping f^em m^xigu Vm 
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uio&t timorous among the featberecl mce, who 
will fiy away oo die least noise that approaches 
theniy and tremble M the most trifling appre«- 
hensions of danger, become strangers to fear 
AS soon as they have a young family to take 
core of, and are inspired with courage and. in*' 
trepidity. We see an instance of this in the 
eommon ken^ who, though in general a cow* 
ardy no sooner becomes a parent, than she gives 
ftooh of courage, and boldly stands forth in 
defence of her young. She will face the largest 
dog, and will not run even from a man, wiio 
shall attempt to rob her of her young. 

'^ In nearly a similar manner, the little birds 
endeavour to protect their infant family. When 
an enemy approaches, they will flutter round 
the nest, will seem to caU out for assisunce, 
will attack the invader, and pursue htm. The 
mother wilt frequently prefer confining herself 
with them to the pleauure of rambling through 
the woods, and will not quit her little progeny." 

Here their mamma ended, ajid her two chil- 
dren promised they never would any more 
disturb those pretty feathered animals. They 
promised only to look at their nests, without 
being so cruel as to do them any harm. They 
said they would be satisfied with gazing on 
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tbem^ while employed in the delightfui task of 
attending on their youug, and comforting an4 
caressing their unprotected offspring. 

'^ My dear children/' said their mamma, 
^* this is the conduct you ought to pursue. 
Keep your resolutions, and I shall love you 
the more tenderly for it. Do no injury to any . 
creature, for he who made you, made thenv^ 
also. Take no delight in giving pain to the 
most insignificant part of the creation^ but 
endeavour, on all occasions, to contribute to 
their happiness. 
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YouNQ Samuel w^is the only son of a capir 
tal merchant, and was tenderly beloved by his 
father. He had by oio means Aibadhear^ his 
countenanee was pissing/ and his friendft 
woiild all have been very fond of him, had he 
not shown, in every part of bis conduct, a 
co\^etons,pro{>ensity, ^hat eclipsed jill his ac* 
com|il]!shii|ents. 

His covetous disposition made him wish^ojr 
every thing he saw others possessed of,, and 
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even carried hira to so great a length, that he 
would not diai^amoQglHs.playmates anj thing 
thilt lie hti/i, pr^vttt let them ftee it. 

\ 
Iti^^s With Ut tie Saint] €l J as it generally is 
with every boffj else, that he lost more than 
he giiined by hh avarica. If any body gave 
him any sweetmeats, he would get intt> s^me 
private corner of the bowse, and there swallow 
them, for fear any of his acqnamtanee should 
xvdni part of them. Hi* fatUerj in order to 
cure him of thtt greedy disposition , asedj while 
he >faA feasting in private^ to give ^ double 
porttoti to hia companions. He perceived 
this, and therefore left off hiding himself; but 
he no sooner fixed his eyes on «ny nicety, than 
he alippeared ready to devour it at once; and 
pursued the hand of those that held it^ as a 
vulture does its prey. 

... • 

From what has been ^feeady said, his father 
may be supposed to be much hurt at thia 
conduct; and, in ordei to save himself as 
much vexation as possible, he ceased to give 
him any more niceties, or evco have them 
within bis house, so that they might mot^ at 
any rate, be within the reach of his voracious 
son. 



If Samuel h^d f pleasiag ^y of |iny koid, 
he :9rould never 9kow it^ biJX poncealed hiaw 
self ill the enJK^i^eotff it,[^ithput ever beiu§ 
^^py* If h,e bad aay ^ort;of fr»it, he would 
natsbare it svifb kis{ pl(iymate^, bu^ devour it 
ia private, even refusing ^y to those he hap- 
pened to love mogt. Cofl»equently, none, of 
bi9 playjiutesj would ever give Jiiin a part of 
wljal jtbey had, ajxd seemed always desirous of 
shunning his company. When,^? chane^d Jto, 
be engaged in a quarrel with any one, none 
appeared ready to take bis jps^rt> not even 
when they knew him ip j^ie right : and, wheo^ 
he was in the wrong, everyone joined ^i^inst 
hina. 

It one day hiappfped, that a little boy ob- 
served him with an apple in his hand, and^ 
gave him by furprise a knock 91^ the elbowj. 
wl^ifi^ made him let the apple falK However,' 
ke picked it i^ ha$tjfy, and, m order to re* 
venge himself on the boy, set off to catph 
him; but, in runaing, fell into a hog-pond, 
and had like to have beejn si^cated in the 
soiL He everted jb^H his power to get out, but 
to no effect: he endeavpured, but without suc^ 
ceeding, to prevail 00 his playmates to take 
hold of his hand and help him out. 
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' Instead of assisting him, they laughed at his ^ 
distress, and joyously danced about the pond, 
from which he could not relieve himself. They 
told him to ask the assistance of those, to 
whom he had done the least kindness; but 
among all his playmates, there was not one 
whose help he could demand on that score. 
At last, one of the boys, who took pity on 
him, came forward and gave him his hand, 
when he safely got out. 

Satnud shook off the mud as well as he 
could, and then, to shew his gratitude to the 
little boy who had assisted him, he bit off 
about a quarter of the apple which caused this 
disaster, and which he never let go, and desi«- 
red him to accept of it. But the boy, disgust- 
ed with so pitiful a gift, took the morsel, and 
then flung it in his face ; and this Served as a 
signal for all the boys to scout him. They 
pursued Samuel quite home, hooting him all 
the way he went. 

This was the first time he had ever been' 
hooted, and, as he did not want for feeling, it 
threw him into a depth of thought. He kept 
out of his father's presence, and confined him- 
self to his room for some days. There he 
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reasoned with himself bn the cause that could 
produce such treatment from his playfellows. 
" For what reason," said he to himself, " could 
my little neighbour, who even lent me his 
. hand to get out of the pond, throw the apple 
in my face, and set the boys to hoot me? Why 
ha^ he so many good iriends, while I have not 
a single onef ^ 

On comparing the good boy^s behavioui^ 
with his own, he soon discovered the reason." 
To become sensible of our errors is half the 
work of reformation. He recollected, that he 
had observed his firiend was always ready to 
help every one; that whenever he had any 
fruit,^confectionary, or the like, beseemed to 
feel more pleasure in sharing it with his com- 
panions, than in eating it him&lf, and had no 
kind of amusement in which he did not wish 
every one to bear a part. On this short re- 
view of circumstances, he plainly perceived 
wherein lay the difference between himself 
and this little good boy. He at last resolved 
to imitate him i and the next day, filling bis 
pockets with fruit, he ran up to every boy he 
met, and gave him a part of it ; but he ceuld 
not, on a sudden, give up self, having left a 
little in his po<)^et to eat at home in private. 
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Though U is evident that be bad not jet 
completely caaquered his avarice, yet h^ waa 
aot a little pleased with the advances he had 
made, sincq his companions were npw, on theix 
part, more generous to him; they showed 
themselves much more satisfied with his com- 
pimy, and admitted him a partner in all iheir 
little pastimes; they divided with him what- 
ever they happened to have, and he always 
went borne |)Iea$e^ and satislied* 

Soon after, he made a still greater progress 
in conquering his selfish disposition ; for he 
palled out of his pocket every thing he had, 
and* divided it into as many, shares as there 
were months to eat it, without reserving any 
more tlian an equal part for himself* Indeed, 
it was the geneml opinion of the boys, that his 
own share was the least, Tlxis day he w,a» 
much-more satisfied than before, and went 
home gay and cheerful. . ; 

. By pursuing this conduct, be soon acquired 
a generous habit, and became, liberal even to 
those who had nothing to give. in return. He 
consequently acquired the lave and esteem of 
bisxrompanions, who no sooner saw him than 
they ran to meet him with joyful countenances, 
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and made his pleasure their own. Thus, in- 
stead of being miserable and wretched through 
avarice, he became completely happy in the 
practice of geneirosityr 

, His fether was undoubtedly highly pleased 
with this change, and, tenderjy embracing 
him/ promised to fefuse him nothing in future 
that might add to his pleasure and delight, 
Samuel hereby learned in what true happiness 
consists. 




M 
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that such a conduct would^ by insensible de- 
gitfes^ open a way to his ruin. Tlic next day, 
hfe » recollected the pleasures of ihe former 
glas^, "and found it easy to reconcile his con- 
8oi^nc<e to the spending of another sixpence.' 
He knew he should still have a hundred 
pounds left all but one shilling* 

The love of liquor had at last completely 
collquered himy and ewry succeeding day he 
constantly returned to his favourite alehouse^ 
aad gradually increased his quantity, till he 
spent ' twk) ^hillings and sixpence at each sit- 
tamg. Here be seemed to make a standi and 
etery time he went he consoled himself with 
saying; that be was spending only balf-a-crown^ 
and that he need not fear but he should have 
enough to carry on his trade. 

By this delusive way of reasonings he silen- 
ced the prudent whispers of conscience, which 
would sometimes, in spite, even lOf liquor^ 
break in upon him, and remind him^ that the 
proper use of money consisted in prudently 
iaf^Iying every part of it to advantageous pur- 
poses. ' ■ '•• ^i '. <-' • .. , . 'V • i 

Thus you seebow therhuinan mind is led 
into destructive extravagancies by insensible. 
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degrees. ladustrj hail no longer any charms 
to allure him, being blindly persuaded, that 
the money he had borrowed would prove an 
inexhaustible resource for all his e.^travag^nce. 
He was at last convinced, and his convictic^ 
suddenly fell on him lik« a clap of ^hunder^ 
that he could not recover the effects of Jbis pr^ 
ceding dissipation, and that his generous bene- 
factor would have little inclination to lend an- 
other hundred pounds to a marl, who had so 
shamefully abused his kindness in the first in- 
stance. 

Entirely' overcome with shame and confu- 
sion, his recourse to hard drinking, merely to 
quiet his conscience and reflections, served 
only (o bring on his 4ito "tke sooner. At last, 
the fatal moment arrivett^^Wn quite disguijt- 
ed at the thought of Indos^V^pd becoming 
an oTjjecii?^ -vf h ori-or : ^ ven tcr himself j -Hfi^ be- 
came insupportable, ^and notllfiig presetted 
themselves to him but scenes of poverty, deso- 
lation, and remorse. ^ 

Overtaken by despair, he fled from his coun* 
try, and joined a gang of smugglers, whose 
ravages were dreaded through every town and 
village on the coast. Heaven, however, did 
not permit these iniquities to have a long 
M 3 
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reign ; Tor ft dis^racefol death sooa put a period 
to the existence Qf this unhap{>y wretcK 



I ! had he liBtened to the first dictates of 
t^mv^ftd bete witMight Qfum hy the r^ 
pp^bhes of his eottscieiice^ be might have 
^etfrea&j' atid buppyin hk six^atiosi, aodbave 
T)ot^fortabI]Ketijoyed the repose of a reputahk 
t>ld age^ iil&^lead of coming to that deplorable 
^enii which h th« echrtain xewsh^ iof vice and 
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iJAL'VhlSY AND SCAI^PAL G1^£AT £^XM1SS» 
f . / I . TO »0<CiKT«r., 

if. I*' i -....' . . i 

. Thovgh Maria 'was of a tolerable good tem- 
per^ yet she had contracted' a mpst mischie* 
VOU8 vice, and that was calumny. Whenever 
she fancied she saw any thing amiss in others^ 
though they were her most intimate fiicnds, 
she seemed tbt take pleasure in publishing. it to 
the world, ' • » ! 



The inexperiejice of her age frequently led 
' jier to ascribe indifferent actions to improper 
M 4 
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motivcf, and a single word, or volatility of 
disposition^ was sufRcient to raise in hw breast 
the worst suspicions^ with which, as soon as 
sho had formed Uicm, she would run into 
cQ^atiy^ nud thcru pubUsh thetn as iadubitu- 
ble facts. 

As she was never at a loss for embellishv 
. meats for her own fancy, in order to make her 
tides appear the more plausible, it may easily 
be' supposed what mifchlef such a conduct 
wais capable of producing. In a little time, all 
the fiimiUcs in the neie-hbourhood were set to- 
gether by the ears, and the seeds of discord 
soon after sprung up amongst individuals ; bus- 
bandit and wives, brothers and sisters, masters 
and servants, commenced Jperpetual variance 
between each other. All on a sudden, mutual 
confidence seemed to be lost in every pkce 
where Maria visited* 

Matters at last were carried so far, that eve- 
ry one shut tlieir doors against her, as they 
would have done against, any one tainted 
with the plague; but neither hatred nor hu- 
miliation could reform a vice, which custom 
and prejjiidice had so deeply rivetted in her 
heart. This glorious work of reformation 
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was reserved for At>geltea> -her c<ytii^itfy »who 
was the only one left that. Jli^buldteepf her 
company, and who lived Itf hopes* that' she 
should in the end b^ aible t0 convince her i6f 
her ruinous conduct. ^ ; i" » 

Maria went one day to see her c^iisiti^ ^tlM 
entertained her as usual with, a long T^intal^f 
scf^ndal against their commonifriendsy ; though 
she well kUew that'^uch til^ \v^ir«^ diskgrli^- 
able to Angelica.' *' And now, my^ear," isaid 
Maria, having stopped for want of breathy 
"your turn is cOnfe to tell me sonxelhing. 
You ^ee such a variety trf company/ that ybfa 
surety must be acquainted ttith a nUtobe^ bf 
anecdotes;" ' * . • ^ r /, 

"My dear Maria/' answered Aft^eRdpi, 
"whenever I visit my friends, it is for thie 
sakfe of enjoying their company; and I am too 
sensible of ray own interest to forfeit their 
-esteem by exposing their defects. Ibdeed, I 
am sensible of so many errors in Bttys^lf, imfl 
find it so difficult to correct them, thaf I, havfe 
BO leisure W cofttemplate the impetfedtidiis df 
others. . Having:every reason to wish fbr tld^k 
candour and indulgence, I readily grktit them 
mine; and my attention is constantly^turfval 
M 5 
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. %p idim^Wft wMt 19 ^OBHaacDdabKiQ them, ia 

,^er tbati »»ajfi niz^e such perfections^ my 

own. Before, wt presume to Cf^sure -other^^ 

jSreiOiigbt %Q bye c<ri$iia;tha(t we tmv«. PO faults 

ourselves. I cannot, therefore, biitcaagrftt«- 

late you on that faultless state, which I am so 

ijMa^ajpi^ MB to . Mrant . Con tiaue^ < my d^ai! Ma- 

:;^#t tl^ -^piploymenit of, a <:harit&ble ceosw, 

,«r||io would lei|d the world to virtue, by expo- 

.sii^iflie d^JE^ity of vice, ^nd yoM c^nootfail 

:ofintfeti,|!gy^ur4?^erts." .' ; t 

. Maria weU;kQew<il^o^ much ^e Mcas, tbe 
ipublicjobjwt of aiY^rsi^r^, apd di^uftt, aigd 
^t)iewif^p.<:wW W>t h^lp feeling the iroay ^f 
Angelica. From that day, she began jre^ ^^ ' 
riously to reflect on the danger of her indiscre- 
ti(M^«ii^ ttfembliqg at'tbe r^eolkction^ those 
.mtsehie{s s^e, had caused, df^^teimiot^ ^.^re- 
,yont ;thpior progress, ; 

" . ^^Uaejfpundit qTfficOU to throw off the cue- 
tpm.&he. ^d loiig indulged of vieWfing tbio^ 
Oji^ jtljejWprst! Jilde of the •question. At lasl, 
liowever, ^ becmne so perfectly reforlnedi 
4i^ 6))te studied <Nily the f)ieasii]tg pants of 
/^9paa<^!fs> and wasf n,ever heard ito «peak iU , tii 
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Maria became more itod more convinced of 
the i^ernicJous consequences that arise from 
ejCMfiingXiWiauIt&of oUicrSj and begsLO to feel 
tlie pleasing 'Satisfaction of nniversal chaitty, 
M.J d^ar children^ shun the vice of scandal^ 
aad slill more, l>eing tbe aiuhors of it^ as you 
would p^^ue, pestileccej and fiimine. 
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iCti'J^ii^f OR, THE GRATEFUL OllfHAN. 

The aii^iiWc?;I)orinda, sc^on after the mi^for- 
Itone of^^l^jier^Husbanclf was sa UQhftpA)' ^^ 
tt) hare a law^UitiSiBtettimicd to her disadvan- 
tage, and tliereby lost great part of her pos- 
sessions, which were takea from her with the 
most unrelenting hand* This reduced her to 
the necessity of selling all her furniture^ and 
th€ greater part of her jewels. The produce 
of these sh€ placed in the hands of a banker, 
and retired to a village, where she couM live 
much cheaper than in the metropolis, and 
with tolerable decency. 



* Shie'h^ nit" passed mbite tl>an two months 
iil'thfs rfetreat, ^heti information was brought 
'her, tHat ber banker had failed ip trade, and 
'consonantly all het money was lost. Judge 
what must be the horrors 6f her situation! 
Sickness and grief had so debilitated her con- 
stitution, that she was unable to do'nny ■ kind 
of work, whereby to procure a subsistence ; 
'knd, after having passed her youth in eAse and 
pleasure, she had no resources left in the even- 
rng of her life, but that of a workhouse, or 
common beggary. 

Not one of her acquaintance woulcJ sec her, 
•nor condescend' to take the l^st interest in 
her sufferings, feeing bronchi: by her husband 
from a foreign country, she had no friends to 
fly to for assistance, except a distant relation, 
whom she had brought with her to England, 
and who, by her husband's credit, gained gre^t 
riches ; but this man's avarice was greater than 
hfe wealtli, and there was little charity to be 
expected from a man, who denied himself the 
common necessaries of life. ' 

AflBlicted virtne, however, alwmys finds re- 
source iii the bounteous hands of Providence, 
and she found Ae means of subsistence whfere 
she little expected it. In the former days of 



Mtr prosperity, 'sUb (had ad(;^f|t^.jja ^^aJ/5.or- 

:r|>han> tv^ose npm^ was Clai'if^a,- ;\^ho ajOtw.I^ 

qiune her gu^di^n and . prptectof ; .f^axi^sfk 

had 2^ grfit^ul bei^rt^: she wept for tber|u^isfox;- 

tunes of her frlendi but she rejoiced at lbs 

: thoughts of having an opportunity to show her 

; gratitude. . / . i. ■ • : , r 

i WbQft ;Do^inda nientiatfad her d^s^a, of 
. seeking refuge ii) ajf^ri^h workhoiise, , ** Nq," 
-^said Clarissa, ^\yo^ shall riever leave mre^f^Frofli 
your tenderness 1 formerly received the induJ- 
gences of a beloved child ; aiid, if in your pros- 
-petiiy I jtl^ughi^fmy^elf hajppyrin the idea of 
being so i|eay)y ir^ia^pc} toyipju, by adoption, 
J still thi«|: ^t K)ore ^Qf B<^w. r see you in ad- 
versity.. Th^nh Heaven and your adopticoi 
for my fcomfortafale ^tuatioo ! your maternal 
conduct lya^ amply displayed in teaching me 
ttll the necessary ^female Brts; aofd I am happy 
iiO t(^ reflection, that Iican make vse o^ my 
Jknowle4g^ for ytoiw sake. With hc^Uh and 
: Cpura^^ : J Cear.not being a^le ta procure for 
us both at least a .comfortable liyii^r . ^ ( 

This; g^^^mus oS^f^ iexoeedfngly ^ affected 

the uiihappy widow;, who .^mbr«*t«d Clarissa, 

. and Wjith ',}oy acc^ted of b^Q fMfQpC^sal. This 

i^imia^H AisljJHhef turrit .teoame th^ mother. 



- fey #40^:^1009 of bier fpyiBter bj^efictress. Not 

. ^onteqt^d jrith feediiig l^r with the* produce 

€tf an uore^itted j^our, sbe. consoled her ia 

ai9ictij(}Q,:fittei|ded ber in sickoessi and eodea- 

v^ufed^ bj the tendereat methods^ jlo softea 

* tbr iron iiadd of fortune. 

• J?QX two yiears did the ooostancv an4 ardpf r 
of Clarfsfta continue, witfe Hpweari^d^attentioii, 
and her only happiness seemed to consist in 

iptomotiagibat of her frifr^d. At. the enjd of 
tbat periody when de^th relieved the unhappy 
Doripdafirom the 'Cares and troubles of this 

Jife, 1^ jiincerdy lumofited he^. death, and be- 

- wsaMe^it^jts a grievouB muk^forinne. . 

*.i; ''i .' .., ^." ■ . V, : 

▲short time after 4ied hUo tb^ ;^^tk>u 9f 
Dorinda, of whom we have lately spoken, and 
who had shown himself so shamefully insen- 
sible to every claim of gratitude and kindred. 
As he -coutdiiiH carry bis.riehes with him, he 
suf^osed It Would be making some atonement 
foxAis ungenerous conduct, by leaviog the jn- 
jure)11DarindaeverytfaiB;g he possessed. Alas! 
it^cametoo late, for she was no more ! 

The amiable Dorinda had not, before her 
death, the consolation of knowing that such a 
change happened in her fortune, as in that case 
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she nright have easily ttirned it to the advan* 
'tagfc of 'the giinerous Clarissa. ' This large -for- 
tune, therefore, for want of an b<eir,'f<U to the 
kinig; Imt Providence so directed it, -that ttae 
'generoufe conduct of the orphan tjolh^r bene- 
factress reached the ears of the prince, ^f Ah ! 
tlicn," said he, " she merits this inheritance ! 
*I renonnce my right in herfavouriandshcdl be 
'*happy in being her father and friend.* 

This generous act of the king was applauded 
by the whole nation; and Clarissa, having thus 
received so glorious a reward for hei^gratitnde, 
employed it in the' maintenance of orphans, 
such as she herself had been. • jt ws»:the sum- 
mit of her delight, to inspire them with senti- 
ments similar to those she herself possessed. 





RETUJJNINO GOOD FOB, EVIL, THE NOBLEST 
• REVENGE'.' .■■:•(, 



" I.WILL be revenged of him, ttiat I will,' and 
make him heartily repent it,*' said little Philip 
to himsellr, with a countenance quite red with 
aqger. His mind was so engaged, that, as he 
walked ^long, he did not see his dear friend, 
Stephen, who happened at that' ins tap t to meet 
him, and consequently hearct what he had said. 

^' Who IS that," said Stephen, "thatydairi- 
tend to be revenged on ?'* Philip, ' as though 
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awakened from a dream, stopped short, and^ 
looking at his friend, soon resumed the smile 
ilmt uaii natural to hia countenaiuce* ** Ah I" 
fiaid^e, *'_ctoie wUli mti, iiiy ffieHdj aeA you 
slial} see whom I will be revenged on-.. I be- 
iicv^ you T'Tiiiembcr wy suj»ple jack, ti *v^v\ 
p^etjly little taac^ which M^viiitlifti': ga^^ roe. 
Y^ii fi(^ it ]g tioff jfcH in piece*. It was farmer 
Robinson's son, wh» lives in yonder thatched 
roitiige, iltM reduced it to this w^ort bless 
sLat^.** 

Si^faen vi!;ry ooaTly asked him wKkt inj^Tced 
the farm er 's *OBit ff^brg aktt> " I Tfgs walking 
very peaceably along," replied Philip, " and 
was playing with my cane, by twisting it 
f ouBd ti^vy- hqdy^ ; By some {vccid^ent or other, 
one of the two code gptoiif of my hand when 
I was opposite the gate just by the wooden 
.bridgCj^ ^{1 where the little miscreant liad -pat 
dpwi a, pitcher iuU of water, Wbjch. lie was 
carryine: home from the well. It so nappened, 
that mv can^, m spnngmg, overset the pitcher, 
iiut did not break it/ He pame up clpse'io me, 
.and began to car\ me names, when 1 assured 
him I did riot intend any harm, what I had 
done was by accident,* and I was very sorry- 
for it. , Without paying any regard to wh^t I 
^«aid^ Jie Instantly seized my supple jack, and 
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twisted it here as yoa see; but I wilt qiake 
bim heartily repent it-** 

'* To be sure," said Stephen, " be is a very 
ivtc^ed boy, and he is already very properly 
fiunitfhed for it, since nobody likes Jiitn/ nor 
will do anjyr tiling for him. He finds it viry 
difficuk to get aay companion to pkiy with 
him, and if he attempts to intrude himsetf irito 
ib«ir company, they will all instantly Je»ve hicm. 
To. cdasider this properly, I think,, should be 
sufficient revenge fca* you/' . ,t 

. . : • / i -^ ' 

^ All this is true," r^Hod PhiKp,:" but lie 
ha| broken my cane. It ^as a pri* - m iiom 
■sy papa, aud a Tery pretty cane yo^ Liumv n 
was. My father miU perhaps • aak nv: \\ i u i.- 
tecome 6f it; and, rais he Ivvill smpposelittw 
tmreleisly lasy his present^.fae nrfll probably 
ike angry whh me, of ivhk^h this littte fi&ocy 
AHow.irill be the cause* I offered to fill his 
fiidmr agaio^. having knocked.it down by ac- 
ddent — I leiU he revenged/' . 

" My dear friend," said Stepheoif ^ 1 think 
you will act better in not minding him, as your 
contempt will be the hesJi pimi^nsent you can 
ii»flict upon htm* He is not upon a kvel with 
y«n, and you may he assured that he wiH ei- 
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ways be able to do more mischief to yon than 
you would chuse to do him. And now I think 
of it, I will tell you what happened to him not 
long since. 

'< Very unluckily for him, he chanced to sec 
a bee hovering about a flower, which he caught ; 
and was going to pull off its wings, out of sport, 
when the animal found means to sting him, 
and then flew in safety to the hive. The paiii 
put him into a most furious passion^ and, like 
you, he vowed to take a stBvere revenge. He 
accordingly procured a little hazle-stick, and 
ttirust it through the ho]e into the bee-hive, 
twisting it about therein. By these means he 
killed several of the little animals ; but, in an • 
instant, all the swarm issued out, and falling 
ti|»^i him, stung him in a thousand different 
places. You ^11 naturally suppose that be 
uttered the most piercing cries, ond rolled upon 
the ground in the excess of his agony. His 
father ran to him, but could not, without the 
greatest difficulty, .put the bees to flight, after 
having stung him so severely, that he was con- 
fined several days to his bed. 

*' Thu!^ you see, he was not very successful 
in his pursuit of revenge. I would advise you 
therefore to pass over his insult, and leave 
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Others to pQDish himyi without your taking any 
part in it. Besides, he is a wicked boy, and 
much stronger tUanyou are; so that your abi- 
lity to obtain revenge may be doubtful." 

" I must own," replied Philip, " that yoqr 
advice seems very good. So, come along with 
me, and I will go and tell my father the whole 
matter, and I think he will not be angry with 
me. It is not the cane that I value on any 
other consideration than that it was my father's 
p4*esent, and I would wish to -convince him 
that I take care of every thing he gives me." 
He ai^d his friend then w'ent together, and 
Philip told his. father what had happened, who 
fhankfed Stephen .for the good a^vi^e he Had 
giveii his son, and gave Philip anotber^ca^e, 
exactly like the first. 

A few days afterwards, Philip saw this ill- 
natured boy fall, as he was carrying home a 
very heavy log of wood, which he could not 
get up again. Philip ran to him, and replaced 
it pn his shoulder. 

Young Robinson was quite ashamed i|^ the 
thought of having received this kind of assist- 
ance from a youth he had treated so badly, 
and heartily repented of his behaviour. Philip 
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went home qnite satisfied, to think he had 
jissistecl one he did not. love, and from pure 
motives of tenderness and.huffianity. "This/' 
said hcy " is tlie noblest vengettnoe X o6uld^ 
take, in returning good for evil/' 
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GREY HAIRS MADR HAPPY. 



Opposite, to the fiojuse where .Charlottje's 
parents liyed,^ was a little opeiHRg, ornamented 
with a gniss-{)lot, and overshaded by a vene- 
rable tree* qonmiandine an extensive view be- 
forejt,^^ 0;i. this dejighlful spot Charlotte u$ed 
frequentlyap sit in her little chair^^ while em- 
ployed m knitting gtoctin^s for her mamma. 

As she was on^^dAy thus eitiployed, she sa\y 
apcVorold itian ajivancing very sfowly towards 
her. His hair was as, white, as silver, arid his 
back bent with age; he supported himselt by 
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a Slick, and seemed to walk with great diffi- 
culty. " Poor man," said Charlotte, looking 
at hiiBHdo«t t.endei^y, ^' he seems^ ,to Ji^ very 
mucli m pain, and perhaps fev^^ poor,ls^ch 
aret\fo dreadful evils!" * *'# 

Slie also saw a number of boys, who vid^e 
folio vying close behind this poor old ntan. Tliey 
passejd jokes upon his, thread-bare coat, which 
had very long skirts, and short sleeves, ' con- 
trary^ to the fashion of those days. His hat, 
which was quite rusty, did not escai>e their 
notice; liis cheeks were hollow, and his bpdy 
thin. " These wicked boys no soonersaw mm, 
than they all burst out a laughing. A stone lay 
in his way, which he did not perceive, and 
over it he stumbled, and had like to have 
falleii. This afforded them, sport, and they 
laughed loudly : but it gave great pain to the 
poor old liian, who uttered a deep sigh. 

** I once Vvas as ypung as you are," said he 
to the boys, ** but I did not laugh at Xh€ infir- 
mities of age as you do. The day ^\l\ come in 
which you will be old yourselves, arid every 
day is bringing you forward to that period. 
You will then be sensible of tlie impropriety of 
your present conduct." Having ttiui spoken, 
he endeavoured to hobbk o^ again, »nd 
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inad« a secotid stumble^ when, in struggling to 
save himsi^lf from falling, he dropped his cane, 
and d^wn he fell. On this the wicked boys 
renewed their laugh, and highly et!joyed his 
miifortune. • 

Charlotte, who had seen every thing that 
had passed, could not help pitying the old 
man's situation, and therefore, putting down 
her stockings on the chair, ran towards* him, 
picked up the cane, and gave it to him, and 
then taking hold bf his other arm, as if shehii^ 
been as strong is a woman, advised him to lean 
Hpon her, and not mind ftny thing the boys 
might say to him. ' ' 

The poor old m'an, looking at her vciy ear- 
nestly, " Sweet child,'' said be, '^how good 
yon are! This kindnisss ^lakes' me in a mo- 
ment forget iiH the ill-behaviour of those 
naughty boys. May yon ever be happy.** — 
They then walked on together ; but the bpys, 
being pxt)bably made ashamed of their conducV 
by the behaviour of Charlotte, followed the old 
inannofarthfer. ^ 

While the boys were turning about, one of 
tbem'^ftH do^ also, and all the rest began 

N 
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laughing, «s they had before done at the old 
man. He was very angry with them on that 
account, and, as soon as he got up, ran after - 
his companions, pelting them with stones. He 
instantly became convinced how unjust it was 
to laugh at the distress of another, and formed 
a resolution, for the future, never to laugh at 
any person*s pain. He followed the old man 
be had been laughing at, though at some dis- 
tance; wishing for an opportunity to do him 
some favour, by way of atonement for what he 
had done. 

The good old man, in the mean time, by the 
kind assistance of Charlotte, proceeded with 
slow, but sure steps. She asked him to stop 
and. rest iiimself a little, and told him, tha^ her 
house was that Jbe fore him. " Pr^y stayj'-'said 
she, **and sit, a little under that large tifpe. 
My parents indeed a^e not s^t ^fwne,, and there- 
fore yqu will not be go well treat^^; jet it will 
be a^little rest to you." . . ^^ f, .\j - : 

The old man accepted ^harlptte'^j^ofFeK She 
brought him out a chair, and theif/pt^jbe^some 
bread and cheese, and good small beer, which 
was all the pretty , maid co<j\^^^ft-^ijt^; He 
tbja^ked h^r very kiifdly, and^t^j^^ter^df iftto 
conversation with her. 
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** I find^ my dear,** said he, " you have pa« 
reDts, I doubt not but you love them, and they 
love you. They must be very happy, and may 
they always continue to be so V* 

*' And pray, good old man," said Charlotte, 
" 1 suppose you have got children/' — " I had 
a Bon,^' replied he, " who lived in London^ 
loved me tenderly, and frequently came to see 
me; but, alas ! he is now dead, and I am left 
disconsolate. His widov^c, indeed, is rich ; 
but she assumes the character of a lady, and 
thinks it beneath her to enquire whether I be 
dead or living, as she does not wish it to be 
known that her husband's father is a peasant.*^ 

Charlotte wai much affected, and could 
hardly believe that such cruel pcbple existed. 
** Ah! certain I am,'' said she, " that my dear 
mother would not behave so cruelly.'* He then 
rose and thanked Chaflotte with a blessing; 
but she was determined not t^ -leave him, till 
she had accompanied him a little way farther. 

As they walked on, they saw the little boy 
who had been following them ; for he fun on; 
some way before, and was then sitting on the 
grass. When they looked upon him, he cast 
his eyes downwards, got up after they had 
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passedf^ and fallowed them agaio. Charlotte 
observed him^ but said nothing. 

• She asked the old man if be lived alone< 
" No, little lady/' answered he, " I have a 
cottage on the other side of that mead,^. seated 
in the middle of a little garden, with an orchard 
and a small field. An old neighbour, whose 
cottage fell doWn thronglf age, lives with me, 
and Cultivates my ground. He is an honest 
man, and I am perfectly easy in his society y 
hot the loss of my son still bears hard upon 
me, nor have I the happiness to see any of his 
children, who must by this time have forgotten 
me." 

These complaints touched the heart of Char- 
lotte, who told him^ that she and her mother 
would come and see him. The sensibility and 
kindness of this little ^irl served only to ag- 
gravate his grief, by bringing to his mind the 
loss he had sustaiued'in his^ son. Tears came 
in bis eyes, when he pulled out his handker- 
chief to wipe them ; aud^ instead of again put- 
ting it into 1)18 pocket,/|n the agination of bis 
mind, it slipped ^de^ and fdl unnoticed by 
him or Charlotte. 

The little boy, who followed them, saw the 
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handkerehief fuJl, ran to pick it ivp, and gave 
it the old man, sayings *' Here, good old tnan^ ' 
you dropped your handkerchief, and here it is." 
— '* Thank ypu, heartily, my little friend/' said 
the old man. " Here is a ^ood-natured lad, 
who does not ridicule old #ge, nor laugh at 
the a^ictions that attend it. You will certainly 
become an honest man. Come both of yoq to 
my habitation, and I will give you some miUc^ . 
They had no sooner reached the old man^B 
cottage than he brought out some ^lilk, a&4 
the l^&t bread he l^ad, which, though coajrae, 
was good. They all sat down upon the graas^ 
and made a comfortable repast* However, 
Charlotte began tcT be i^fraid her parents might 
come hpme, and be uneasy at her absence | 
an4 the little ^bpy was ^orry.to go, btjjt waa 
sadly afiajd, should be stay, of being scolded 
by his mother.. j « . ., 

" This mother of yours,'* said the old man;» 
.*' must be very cross to scold you.'' — ** She is 
not always so," replied the boy ; " but, though 
she loves me, she makes me fear her." — ''And 
your father?" — " Ob, I scarcely knew him, be 
having been dead these four years."-r-" Dead 
these four years!"' interrupted the old man^ 
and fixing Ids eyes attentively on the boy, " la 
it possible that I have some recollection of 
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your features ?* Can it be little Francts.**--— 
" Yes, yes, Francis is my name.^ 

For a few moments tlie old man stood mo- 
lionless, and, with an altered voice, his eyes 
swimming with tears, cried out, " My dear 
Francis, you do i»ot recollect your grandfnther i 
Embrace me! you have got the very'fcatures 
of my sort ! My dearest child, you Were* not 
thinking of me ! My son affectionately loved 
SM, and bis son will love me also. My old age 
will not be so miserable as 1 expected^ and the 
evening of my life will not pass withoo't some 
joy. 1 shall depart in peace !-r-But I forget, 
that, by detaining yon, I may expose you to 
jour mother's anger. Go, my dear child, for 
I <Jo dot wish that my joy should cost you 
tears. Go, love your mother, and obey her 
cbmmjmds, even though you should not come 
and see me. Come and see me if you can ; but 
do not disobey or tell a story on any account.*' 

He then turned to Charlotte, and said, though 
he then did not wish her to stay, for fe«tr of 
offending her parents, yet he hoped she would, 
eome again. He then dismissed them, giving 
them a hearty blessing, and the two children 
walked away Imnd : in hand. Charlotte got 
home safe before her parents, who were pot 
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ong after her, when she told them every thing 
hat had passed, which furnished an agreeable 
conversation for the evening. 

The next day they all went to see the good 
)ld man, and afterwards frequently repeated 
heir visits. Francis also came to see his grand- 
ather, who was rejoiced to hear him speak, and 
receive his affectionate caresses. Francis, 
m his side, was equally rejoiced, excepting 
vhen he did not meet with Charlotte ; for ttien 
je went home sorrowful and sad. 

The nearer Francis arrived to manhood, the 
Qore his affections for Charlotte increased ; 
.nd accordingly, when he was old enough to 
aarry, he would think of no other womao^ 
hough she was not rich. The old man lived 
see them married and happy, and then finally 
losed his eyes in peace. 
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